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rHE ** VICTORIA’’ AT SAN JORGE WHARF, LAKE NICARAGUA. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


By FE, A. FLETCHER. 
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FTIR HE majestic battleship Oregon turned a most powerful searchlight upén 
the path of national destiny and the need of an American trans-isthmian 
waterway. The rays of this light illumined the way we should tread 

into the next century. They have sharpened our vision to a startling com- 

prehension of our hitherto supine indifference to a matter affecting enor- 
mously the material welfare of our country. 

The anxious days during which the American people followed in 
mind’s eye the long journey of the noble battleship, the finest of fleet, 
down through the lonely stretches of the Pacific, and our excited heartbeats 
as, with every report of her progress northward in the Atlantic, we ught 
her peril increased, have done more to advance the Nicaragua Canal project 


than fifty years of ordinary propaganda could have accomplished. 
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RAILROAD CAMP NO. 1, SHOWING MACHINE SHOPS ON THE LEFT, AND DREDGE 
WORKING IN CANAL ENTRANCE, 


The history of the project finds a parallel in every similar undertaking. 
All great enterprises looking to a marked change in the development of the 
world’s commerce have had to encounter an army of obstructionists, sub- 
sidized and maintained by those financial interests which see in the projected 
improvements a menace to their monopolies, 

The twentieth-century historian writing of this present period will see a 
dramatic fitness in the chain of events which links Spain’s loss of her last 
remaining possessions in the Western Hemisphere with this awakening of 
the American people to the enormous value of an undertaking that has so 
long unavailingly sought their suffrages. It is well known that a trans- 
isthinian canal project is no dream of modern enterprise. Since the Spanish 
conquistadore Balbao, after crossing the Isthmus of Darien, had the first view 
from that narrow neck of land of the vast Pacific Ocean—the South Sea of 
those days—on September 25th, 1513, no end of schemes for linking the 
waters of the two great oceans have been conceived in the brains of adventur- 
ous, far-seeing men. 

The first explorers who visited Central America heard from the Indians of 
a waterway dividing that country and connecting the two oceans ; and the 
fourth voyage of Columbus (1502-3) had for its special object the discovery 
of the long-sought strait, or passage—the short cut to the longed-for spice 
lands and the fabulous wealth of the Indias, a will-o’-the-wisp ever dancing 
before Spanish eyes. Columbus passed the mouth of the Rio San Juan, the 
outlet of Lake Nicaragua, but did not enter the stream. It was not till 1522 
that Gil Gonzales Davila, pursuing his explorations on the west coast, dis- 
covered the Lake Country of Nicaragua, near the South Sea, and communi- 











CASTILLO, LOOKING UP THE RIVER SAN JUAN, 
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eating by river with the Atlantic Ocean (North Sea). Davila made some 
treaties with an Indian chief named Nicarao, who ruled all the district about 
Granada bordering the larger lake; and riding his horse into th 
according to the custom of the time, he took possession of the larger lake in 
this king’s name and called it Nicarao-agua ( Nicarao’s water), an unusual 
tribute which has preserved for all time the memory of the aboriginal owners 
of the beautiful country. The navigation of the river proved difficult, because 
of rapids, and it 
was never a much- 
traveled route till 
international un- 
pleasantness, in 
1579. led to 
Drake’s sailing 
through the 
Straits of Magel- 
lan and harrying 
the rich-laden 
Spanish ships on 
the Pacific. Fora 
time, then, Gra- 


waters, 


nada was made 
the center of a 
vast trade by way 
of Lake Nicaragua 
and the Rio San 
Juan, and ships 
of eighty to one 
hundred and 
twenty tons plied 
between that port 
and Nombre de 
Dios and Cadiz. 
In the next cen- 
tury this attracted 
the cupidity of 
the bold buccan- 
eers, who followed 





their vocation on 


HIRAM HITCHCOCK, 
the Spanish Main, PRESIDENT OF THE MARITIME CANAL COMPANY. 


and, determining to penetrate to the Spanish stronghold, they ascended the 
river in canoes, stormed Fort San Carlos, which guarded the lake entrance, 
and sacked and burned Leon. The Spaniards took flight and sought protee- 
tion by those short-sight measures of obstruction and destruction which have 
ever signalized their methods of warfare and defense. They destroyed or 
made very dangerous the navigation of the river by throwing rocks in at the 
rapids ; earthquakes in 1648 and 1651 had made three additional sets of these 
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BUILDING RAILROAD THROUGH SWAMP, CORDUROY WITH TIES AND RAILS LAID 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 

rapids, and it did not take much of man’s mischievous work to accomplish their 
object. Buta second piratical attack wrought for posterity even more disastrous 
results. To further fortify—that is, to destrovy—the river, it was determined 
to divert part of the waters of the main channel, and to this end an engineer 

one Fernando de Escobedo, whose name is preserved to ignominious 
fame—opened the mouth of the southern branch of the San Juan, the 
Brazo Colorado, which empties volumes of voleanie sand in such a loca- 
tion that it has silted up and destroyed what was at that time the finest 
harbor on the Caribbean coast, San Juan del Norte, the Atlantic end of 
the canal. , 

The recovery of this harbor is one of the three most important engineering 
difficulties to be overcome in the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

It is supposed that the Indian tradition of a channel from ocean to ocean 
rests on a foundation of fact, but being an unstable, watery thing, seismic 
convulsions, one of Nature’s most powerful handmaidens in that part of the 
world, partially blocked it, breaking off communication with the South Sea 
not long before the discovery of the country by the Spaniards. Those wiz- 
ards who reel off from a bit of rock and a handful of-sand the story of the 
creation of the world tell us that there was in very recent geological times 
either one great lake or a chain of them, extending from Lake Nicaragua, 
chrough Lake Managua, to what is now the Bay of Fonseca, in the extreme 
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northwestern corner of Nicaragua. This bay is said to be the finest port on 
the western coast of America. 

There is record of many schemes proposed by the Spaniards for making an 
artificial water-way between the oceans. 

Since 1825, when Henry Clay, then Secretary of State, gave orders for an 
examination of a proposed canal route through Nicaragua, the United States 
Government has periodically manifested an interest in the undertaking. As 
early as 1835 the Senate passed a resolution in favor of building the Nica- 
ragua Canal, but beyond the appointment by President Jackson of Mr. 
Biddle to examine the routes and negotiate for a concession, nothing 
came of it. After many and various exploring expeditions sent by the 
United States Government to survey different lines, a route was sub- 


mitted to the President in February, 1876, which, with some variations, 











COMPLETED KAILROAD THROUGH SWAMP BACK OF GREYTOWN (SAN JUAN DEI NORTE ). 
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CAMP PEREZ, SHOWING RAILROAD BUII DEKS’ SHACKS. 
as working surveys brought the matter down to minute detail, is practically 


the one now adopted. 
It begins on the Atlantic coast, about two miles above San Juan del Norte, 
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CEMETERY IN GRANADA, 
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and runs thirty-five miles by canal proper to its junction with the San Juan 
River, the course of which it utilizes for sixty-four and a half miles to its 
source in Lake Nicaragua—the crossing of the lake adds fifty-four and a half 
miles—thence it proceeds through the valleys of the Rio del Media and the 
Rio Grande to the Pacifie outlet at Brito, eight miles north of San Juan del 
Sur, the whole distance being close upon one hundred and sixty-nine and 
a half miles. In nautical miles the canal route will be one hundred and 
forty-seven miles long. 





A canal association was formed in October, 1886, which after various vicissi- 
tudes was incorporated 
as the Maritime Canal 
Company, and received 
its charter from the 
United States Govern- 
ment on February 20th, 
1889. Under authority 
from this company, 
in November, 1887, Mr. 
A. G. Menocal, United 
States Civil Engineer, 





who had been connected 
with the various sur- 
veys since 1877, began, 
as chief of an engineer- 
ing expedition, a final 
survey for the work, re- 
locating the entire route, 
and obtaining exact data 
upon which to base a 
minute and detailed es- 
timate of cost. It is 
more than doubtful if 
any similar undertak- 
ing has been prefaced 
by so thorough and care- 
ful investigation, which 








sought by the most THE RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS BENARD CREEK 
painstaking examination to probe for every difficulty and every danger that 
might by any possibility arise to obstruct or jeopardize the ultimate success 
of the work. Although the length of artificial—that is, execavated—canal 
is less than twenty-seven miles, there is a record of more than 4,000 miles 
surveyed by transit and level. This, of course, includes the location of the 
locks, dams, embankments, cuts, dredging, blasting and railroads 
cross-sectioning and flowage lines. On the whole line of excavation or em- 
bankments, at distances of 1,000 to 1,500 feet, borings—with diamond drill 
where necessary—have been made to ascertain the exact nature of the soil, 
rock, ete., through and over which the work must be carried on, 
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Early in 1890 a party of forty-seven engineers and their assistants were sent 
by the canal company to San Juan del Norte, and on the 8th of June com- 
menced actual construction work. Headquarters were established at the 
eastern terminus, which the Nicaraguan Government later named the City of 
America, The point possessed advantages, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, above those of San Juan del Norte. In the event of a large seaport 
springing up there the two towns will naturally grow into one. The name 
(ireytown, given to San Juan by the British, being an unpleasant reminder 
of their brief occupation of the port in 1848, is not recognized by the Republic 
of Nicaragua. 

Needless to say, the inauguration of the canal work, like the work of the 
previous survey, was extremely arduous. The line from America to Ochoa, 








CAMP B. J., ON BENARD CREEK. 

where the canal joins the,San Juan, lies through a tropical wilderness as wild 
and trackless as the wastes of Congo’s headwaters ; every step had to be pre- 
ceded by a blow of the machete to clear the tangled mass of vines and shrubs; 
often the men floundered through mud and water waist high ; seldom could 
they see more than fifty feet ahead of them through the dense vegetation. 
But this work dispelled forever one of the unknown, and therefore most 
dreaded, perils—one that diamond drills could not probe-—which threatened 
the success of the undertaking: with all this exposure the health of the 
band of pioneer workers survived the ordeal triumphantly. 

A thoroughly efficient hospital and ambulance service was organized at the 
beginning of the work, and the first report of the surgeon-in-chief, which 
covers a record of thirteen months, when there were two thousand laborers in 
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UNLOADING BALLAST ON RAILROAD 


the employ of the company, shows the gratifying result of but twenty-three 


deaths, five of avhich were from accident, six from chronic diseases, and only 
twelve from climatic causes—that is, sickness contracted while in the com- 
pany’s employ. The fact must not be overlooked that sanitary science has 





CANAL CLEARING, LOOKING ACROSS LAGUNA BENARD, 
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made enormous strides since the days of Panama Railway construction, and 
that preventive measures maintain a higher standard of general health, 
enabling men to resist disease more effectually, while ten stand a chance of 
recovery from illness where one did in those days. Moreover, the climate of 
Nicaragua is very different from that of Panama; the heavy rainfall is con- 
fined to the coast, and the uplands, through which the greater part of the 
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RIO SAN JUAN. ITLANTIC OCEAN. 
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canal is carried, are comparatively dry and swept by the northeast trade 
winds, 

The financial panic of 1893 forced the Construction Company, which had 
contracted with the Canal Company for the construction of the work, to dis- 
continue its operations ; but an examination made by officials of the Nica- 


raguan Government, in 1890, proved that the company had fully complied 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE IN MANAGUA, CAPITAL OF NICARAGUA. 


with the requirements of the concession as to expenditures upon the work, 
Besides the thorough survey above mentioned, there have been built at 
America one thousand feet of breakwater, practically demonstrating that the 
plan devised by Mr. Menocal for retrieving the port is sound, though some 
engineering experts who were consulted condemned it as im prac ticable, In 
this connection it is curious to note how the possession of a pet scheme of 
one’s own influences the best-trained judgment. Some of these engineers 
had other irons in the fire. 

Wharves and warehouses, as well as permanent buildings for officers’ quar- 
ters, hospitals, storehouses and workshops have been erected. Eleven miles 
of railway along the line of the canal have been constructed and equipped, 
and the survey and location have been made for all the railway needed in the 
completion of the work. Nearly a mile of canal has been excavated to a 
depth of seventeen feet, and from one hundred to two hundred and _ thirty 
feet in width, while the timber has been cleared for twenty miles of its course. 
Sixty miles of telegraph lines have been put in operation, connecting all 
points of work with headquarters, and to insure no obstruction to this from 
windfalls of timber a path a hundred feet wide was felled through the forests. 
The company has purchased the Pellas franchise for exclusive navigation of 
the river and lake, which put in their possession fine steamers and other val- 
uable property ; and they have also bought an expensive dredging plant, 
acquiring part of that originally employed on the Panama Canal, to the 
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mutual advantage of the two companies. A study of the geographical features 
of Nicaragua convinces one,that Nature here prepared the direct path for an 
inter-oceanic waterway ; not only is the route plainly indicated, but the 
materials for the work are also there. 

M. de Lesseps himself acknowledged, in his ‘‘ Souvenirs de Quarante Ans,”’ 
that if it were n cessary to adopt a lock system it was very evident that the 
Nicaragua Canal offered the best route. 

The three great engineering difliculties which the Nicaragua route presents 
are: the recovery or making of the eastern harbor, already alluded to; the 


Ochoa Dam, where the canal unites with the river; and the Great Divide, 


which carries the canal over the Cordilleras. By means of tl lam the 
waters of the San Juan are raised to the lake level, which in effect minates 
the longest and most dangerous rapids—the Machuca—giving lepth of 
thirty-four feet over them. The cut of the Great Divide attacks the moun- 
tains at their very lowest depression—one apparently made for the rpose 

a point where the spur is nearly divided on both sides by the 1 boring 
valleys. 

The rock taken from this cut, which is from one hundred | forty- 
one to three hundred and twenty-eight feet in depth, supplies t material 
for the dam, locks and embankments, to which it will be carried directly on 
the railway, and for which, otherwise, stone must be specially q ed and 
brought at great expense. M. de Lesseps had to manufacture st for the 
retaining wa required to hold back the shifting sands in the S Canal 
cut. On the Nicaragua line there are no shifting sands to fill up t itches 
as fast as they are dredged ; the engineer finds the soil working h hand 
with him, for most of the excavations are through a tenacious cl eighted 
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and stiffened with volcanic sand, which forms a natural, impervious cement, 
hardening like rock under the tropic sun. 

The employment of six locks—three at each end—raises the canal to a level 
with the lake, and gives to it the pronounced advantage of a clear one hun- 
dred and fifty-four miles’ stretch at the summit ievel, which at high water 
mark is one hundred and ten feet above the sea. Contrasted to this, we find 
the Erie Canal has seventy-two locks in its length of three hundred and sixty- 
five miles, to carry it over an elevation of six hundred and fifty-six feet. The 
Nicaragua locks are grouped closely, as near the termini as the topography of 
the country will permit; the third lock from the eastern end is twelve miles 
and three-quarters from the Atlantic, and the upper lock on the Pacific coast 
is but two miles and a half from Brito. Thus the canal is boldly lifted above 
the perils of sudden floods from torrential streams, and the great lake, one 
hundred and ten miles long by forty wide, guarantees an inexhaustible supply 
of water, while it furnishes a broad and hospitable expanse for all the floods 
of heaven, which never raise its waters more than two feet. 

This beautiful fresh water lake, the largest between our Lake Michigan and 
Lake Titicaca, in Peru, secures to the Nicaragua Canal a unique and enor- 
mous advantage possessed by no other canal in existence, or ever projected, 
and worth millions to the country controlling it. 

in times of peace this vast interior Lake of Nicaragua offers a safe harbor 
large enough for all the navies of the world ; but in case of need there are 
none to dispute the right of the United States to make of it a stronghold, 
securing to her navy a coaling station and a base of supplies which the fer- 
tile country surrounding the lake makes practically inexhaustible. The 
value of this safe retreat whence our ships can issue to east or west, wherever 
their presence is needed to inforce ** justice and humanity for all living 
within their fold,’ it is impossible to overestimate. 

In those early years of American history, when brute strength claimed the 
mastery and the ruling nations of the earth took forcible possession of what- 
ever they believed their safety or advantage required, British buccaneers 
were among the first to recognize the importance of this lake, and they con- 
sidered the knowledge gained about it through their raid of much greater 
value than their costly booty. In 1780 Captain (afterward Admiral) Nelson 
conveyed a force of 2,000 men to San Juan de Nicaragua to effect the con- 
quest of the country, angl he wrote to the British Admiralty, ‘‘ 1 intend to 
possess the great Lake of Nicaragua, which I regard as the inland Gibraltar 
of Spanish America.”’ 

The high level determined upon for the Nicaragua Canal developed an 
original scheme which gives to it more the character of a river throughout 
than of a canal. Westward from the third lock it proceeds over a rolling 
tableland, cross-cut at right angles by many valleys and streams. All these 
valleys are to be flooded and converted into deep basins by closing up their 
outlets and all depressions where the ground falls below the contour of the 
canal with embankments ; and short sections of excavated canal through the 
higher hills confining the valleys will connect these lakes or basins. This 
seems actually to be stealing Nature’s method, and the result will be a close 
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LA FE, AND DREDGE “CITY OF NEW YORK,”’ LOOKING EASTWARD, 


imitation of it, forming a broad and beautiful water highway widening out 


into spacious lakes, upon which countless craft can float at the same time. 
This feature insures an enormous gain in navigation facilities, for vessels 
can proceed at full speed through these wide, deep basins, pass each other 
without restriction, and when necessary find safe anchorage. 

Mr. Menocal’s estimate for the cost of the canal, made ten years ago, was 
$65,000,000. This sum included 25 per cent. for contingencies, but made 
no provision for interest or commissions. Other estimates made by con- 
sulting engineers, most of whom have never been on the ground, carry 


the amount up to near $90,000,000. Mr. Menocal’s experience of actual 
construction during a period of nearly three years has confirmed his con- 
fidence in his original estimate; so it seems perfectly safe to set $100,000,000 
as affording a comfortable balance to meet accidents and the unexpected, 
and to cover all legitimate cost. When people are tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to subscribe for Uncle Sam’s ‘* three per cents. ,’? Govern- 
ment guarantee for the financial support of the work should not wait for 
anything. 


Though we are sufficiently impressed with our own importance now, we 
are not wont to think of the United States as cutting more than a modest 


figure in the estimation of the nations in the early years of this century ; 
but even then there were prophets of the future who saw America achieving 
greatness for herself through the building of the key to the Pacific. 

Humboldt pronounced it an undertaking ‘‘caleulated to immortalize a 
government occupied with the true interests of humanity.’’ Goethe Was 
most enthusiastic upon the subject, and said he ‘‘should wonder if the 
United States were to let an opportunity escape of getting such a work into 
their own hands . . . . innumerable benefits would result to the whole 
human race, civilized and uncivilized.”’ After a prophetic forecast of our 
great development in the Far West, he concluded ‘‘that it is absolutely in- 
dispensable for the United States to effect a passage from the Mexican Gulf 
to the Pacific Ocean ; and I am certain that they will do it.”’ 

In spite of the impetus recently given to geographical study, it is probable 
that ten out of twelve well-read persons will estimate the distance between 
Liverpool and San Francisco, vid Cape Horn, to be at least one thousand 
miles longer than from New York to the same port of the Golden Gate; but 

30 
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it is actually one hundred and fifty miles shorter !—the two routes being 
respectively 14,690 and 14,840 miles long. The greatest surprise, however, 
is to find that New Orleans is further away than either of the two other 
cities, being 15,052 miles from San Francisco. When the Nicaragua Canal is 
opened this’ Southern city will be only 4,047 miles from her Western sister ; 
New York will be distant 4,946 miles ; and Liverpool 7,694 miles.* The 
economy to the shipping interests of England and America alone would pay 
for the canal twice over in a short time, to say nothing of the advantage to 
commerce of reaching markets hitherto inaccessible. 

No part of our country will reap greater benefit from the opening of the 
canal than the Southern States, to whom the markets of the Far East, as well 
as of the western coast of South America, will be thrown wide open ; at the 
same time the California fruit-growers will be brought in touch with those of 
Northern Europe to their mutual profit, and the impetus thus given to all 
the industries of our country which have languished simply for want of an 
accessible market will lead to such an era of development and prosperity as 
imagination cannot define or limit. No longer shall we hear the cry of over- 
production, and as such universal prosperity and activity must redound to 
the advantage of the whole country, so those very interests which have fought 
the building of the canal most bitterly must inevitably share in its wide- 
spread benefits. 

The closing year of this, which has been called the canal century, should 
have been signalized by the completion of the most important one ever pro- 
jected ; but though that is now impossible, it is not too late to inaugurate so 
earnest and enthusiastic a prosecution of the work that the way to a tri- 
umphant completion can be plainly seen. It should be open in time for the 
new Russian battleships, now building at Cramp’s Yard, to pass through on 
their way to Vladivostock to take part in celebrating the completion of the 
great trans-Siberian Railway ; and with these triumphs of American inven- 
tion and skill should go a peaceful fleet of our merchant marine, bearing to 
those newly opened markets the fruits of our fields and looms. 

These possibilities the Oregon’s searchlight has disclosed. Shall American 
energy fail to make them realities ? 

*My authority for the distances given from Liverpool, New York and New Orleans to 
San Francisco is the English civil engineer and writer, Archibald Colquhoun. The 
United States Hydrographic Office gives the following, but especially states that those 
round the Horn are only approximate : 

N.Y. to 8. F. Liverpool to 8, F. New Orleans 


Vii Cape Horn.......... rrr eT 15,660 15,620 16,000 
* Nicaragua Canal..... ee eee ee 4,907 7,627 4,147 
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DREDGES ANCHORED ALONG TIIE WEST SHORE OF GREYTOWN HARBOR. 
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THE NIHILIST ON THE NEVA. 


By MAky J. HoLMes 











my to St. Petersburg. I had spent a part of a 


summer in that water-soaked city ; had shown my 


way 


passport until it was a mere shred ; had sworn to my 


nationality and age times without number, and had 
stood up against a gendarme who found me talking 
to a beggar. I had given him a few kopeks and was 
asking him his name, when the awful voice of the 
gendarme said to me, ‘SI can tell you. It is——’’ 
I didn’t catch it. LTonly heard the words : ‘*We have been looking for 
him some time. Come with me!’ 
This last to the poor wretch, whose face took on a different expression from 
the one it had worn when he asked me for alms. Then it was the face of a 
peasant ; now it was that of a man resolute and defiant, but refined and 


educated. He had been playing a hazardous game and had lost. He was a 
prisoner with no means of escape. Offering me the kopeks I had given him, 
he said, in excellent English : ‘‘ Thank vou, lady, but I sha’n’t need them 
where Lam going. Write to No. ——, Nevsky, and tell her I have been 
arrested.”’ 

The gendarme sternly demanded to know what he said. I told him all, 
except that I was to write to No. ——, on the Nevsky. There was a gleam 
of intense satisfaction in the man’s eyes, which thanked me more than words 
could have done, and then he was marched toward the gloomy fortress. In 
my excitement I grasped his hand with a ‘‘ Good-by, and God pity you!’ 


It was a bold thing to do, but I felt no fear. I could speak Russian 
Huently ; I was an American, and wore the colors of my country in a knot of 
ribbon on my dress, and knew this badge protected me quite as much as my 


passport, and that afternoon I wrote my letter, with no clew to guide meas to 
the person I was to address except the word her. It was a woman, and IT ad- 
dressed heras ‘‘ Madame” and told her the particulars of the arrest, and hired 


a messenger to deliver my note at No. ——, Nevsky Prospect. Three weeks 
later I read that several Nihilists were to start for Siberia that d Some- 
thing told me that my beggar was among them, and TI wrote down the num- 
her of his house and the date of departure for Siberia, and put them with the 
kopeks I had given him as souvenirs of my adventure with the Russian 


gendarmes 


Ten years later I was again en route for St. Petersburg with my nephew and 
niece. Lucy was anxious to see the Czarina and Jack to see the fortress and 
a Nihilist. Our only companion across the country to the frontier was a 
young lady—a Russian—who gave her name as Sophie Scholaskie. She 
had been at school in London two years, she said, and this accounted for 
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her fluent Engiish. Her mother was a widow, who lived in St. Petersburg, 
and her twin-brother, Ivan, was in Paris, at the Bon Marché. 

** We look very much alike,’’ she said, ‘‘ although he is small for a man, 
and I am big fora woman. We can wear each other’s gloves,’’ and she hel 
up two large white hands. ‘‘ Number seven and very strong,’’ she con- 
tinued, opening and shutting them rapidly. 

She was very communicative, and before we reached the frontier we knew 
that her grandfather had been one of the minor nobility at the time of the 
Emancipation Act, by which he lost his serfs and a portion of his land. After 
that he migrated to the city, where he received an office under the govern- 
ment. His home was on the Nevsky where she was born, for her father and 
grandfather lived together until . She hesitated a moment; then 
added : ** T lost both my father and my grandfather. We gave up our house 
on the Nevsky, and now live in apartments.”’ 

We were at the frontier by this time, where some of her friends met her, 
and we saw no more of her until we reached St. Petersburg, where we met 
her again as we were struggling with our baggage and the porters and officials. 
Some of them seemed to know her, for, at a word I did not catch, we were at 
once attended to and were soon at our hotel. 


Those first days in the city were full of interest, even to me, who had seen 


everything worth seeing ten years before. The enthusiasm of the young 
people aroused a like feeling in me, and I went wherever they wished to go, 
whether to St. Isaac’s, or the Winter Palace, or No —— on the Nevsky, where 


I had hard work to keep Jack from ringing the bell and asking if the man 
sent to Siberia had ever been heard from. That house had a great fascination 
for Jack, and no matter where we were walking he generally managed to 
bring us past it; and it was there that we again met Sophie Scholaskie, 
closely wrapped and veiled, but not so closely that Luey did not recognize 
her. 

‘‘Oh, mademoiselle !’ she cried, ‘‘ we are so glad to find you again. Why 
haven’t you been to see us ?”’ 


‘© And I say,’’ Jack chimed in, ‘‘ who lives in this house ?”’ 
‘* How should I know, and why do you ask?” Sophie replied. 


Because,’’ Jack went on, ‘f we know a lot about it—or Aunt Susan does. 
Do you sympathize with the Nihilists ?”’ 

ar’: Been interposed, while Sophie said, very low, * You should not ask 
such questions in the street—don’t you know the very cobble-stones have 
ears ?”’ 

Walking rapidly on we soon reached our hotel, which Sophie entered with 
us. In our room she threw off her wraps, and, leaning back in her chair, 
said, ‘* Now tell me what you know about that house.”’ 


It was Jack who told the story, with sundry additions which I tried to 
correct, while Sophie listened with a hard look on her face and in her eyes. 
When Jack had finished she said : 

‘‘That house was once my home; more I cannot tell you now, but come 
and see mother. She never makes calls, but will be glad to meet you ; come 
to-morrow night.’ 
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She put on her wraps and was gone before we had recovered from our sur- 
prise. The next night, just after dinner, a messenger came, saying he was to 
conduct us to Madame Scholaskie’s rooms, which were on a side street, in an 
apartment house which sheltered a hundred or more families, and was in 
striking contrast to the house on the Nevsky. There was but one servant—a 
woman wrinkled and old, but straight as an arrow, with a look in her eyes as 
if she were always on the alert. The Scholaskies’ rooms were on the third 
floor, and surprised us with their handsome furnishings, from the golden- 
framed icon to the ivy-covered screen which shut off one end of the salon. 
Madame, too, was a surprise, as, with her snow white hair and faded velvet 
gown, which told of better days, she came forward to greet us. That she was 
a lady showed in her manner, her language and her voice. The latter was 
much softer and sweeter than Sophie's, which had impressed us as rather 
masculine. We were scarcely seated when Ursula, the servant, brought us 
cups of hot tea from the samovar steaming on aside table. As | was drinking 
mine madame took from her pocket a paper, and, holding it toward me, said, 
‘* You sent this to me ten years ago.”’ 

I recognized it as the note I had written for the beggar, and answered in 


mast 


the affirmative. For a moment the woman hesitated ; then she said 

‘The man you befriended was my husband, and a Nihilist who had long 
eluded detection. He was fond of disguises: that of a be gear was his 
favorite, and had done him good service many times, but failed him at the 
last. He was arrested and tried, and sent to Siberia, where he died within 
two years. He had spent a great deal of money for the cause he believed to 
be right; our house on the Nevsky was heavily mortgaged ; we lost it and 
came here. It is a special Providence which has thrown you in my way to 
thank you for your kindness to him. I try to be cheerful, but I know we 
are living over a voleano which may engulf us at any time.”’ 

‘But what harm can come to you, living here alone?’ I asked; and 
before she could reply Sophie said, fiercely : 

‘* None whatever ; she is nervous, and has been so ever since they took my 
father away. It has a different effect on me; it makes—me But why 
talk about it? Do you all play cards?” 

She turned to Lucy, who, knowing the Russian habit, answered 


‘* Yes—but not for money, as you do.”’ 

‘‘T know—you play for fun; then let it be fun. Ursula, bring the 
table.’’ 

Jack would not play, and I took his place, with madame for my partner, 
while Lucy played with Sophie. We had played one hand, and Sophie was 
dealing for the second when Ursula came in, and closing the door said, in a 
whisper, ‘‘ There is an officer here asking to see madame.”’ 

For an instant madame’s face was like a corpse, and there was a look of 
terror in her eyes as she glanced toward: her daughter. Sophie was perfectly 
calm, and kept on dealing as she said, loud enough to be heard outside if one 
were listening, ‘‘ Show him in.”’ 

He came in, and, bowing politely, said to madame: ‘‘I did not know you 
had company, but my business admits of no delay. I am here to arrest your 
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son, Ivan Scholaskie, as head and front of a plot we have been unearthing 
for some time.”’ 

Again that corpse-like pallor spread over madame’s face, as she replied, 
‘When my son last wrote me he was in Paris; you will have to seek him 
there.’’ 

‘He might have been in Paris when he last wrote you, but at twelve 
o'clock last night he was seen to enter this house. It is my duty to search 
for him, although, I assure you, I am sorry to give you trouble,’’ the 
gendarme replied. 

I was horrified to find myself mixed up in a second affair of gendarmerie 
and Nihilism, while Jack and Lucy looked anxiously at me. Sophie alone 
was calm ; she had turned up the ace of spades, and was adjusting her cards 
as if nothing unusual was happening. 

‘* Let him search,’’ she said to her mother; ‘‘ but as I have a good hand 
and want to play it, there’s no reason why we should not go on with our 
game, unless you wish to look under the table first.”’ 

This to the gendarme, as she swept aside the folds of her dress, disclosing 
nothing worse than four pairs of feet huddled together in a small space, for 
the table was not a large one. 

The gendarme smiled and said: ‘‘I do not think he is under the table, 
and I have no special wish to arrest him, except as I must obey orders. 
Your servant, perhaps, will take me through the rooms ?”’ 

‘**Certainly,’’ Sophie said. ‘* Ursula, show this man wherever there is a 
chance for one to be hiding. It’s your lead, I believe. Spades are trumps,”’ 
she added, turning to me, who was shaking so I could scarcely hold my 
cards. 

‘By George !’’ Jack cried, when the officer had gone and the matter was 
explained to him, ‘‘I shall get mixed up ina Nihilist scrape, after all, and 
that is what I wanted.”’ 

‘* Would you like to be one of the chief actors?’ Sophie asked, and Jack 
replied, ‘‘ No, sir; and I wonder you could keep so cool with that man 
hunting for your brother.’’ 

‘¢T knew he would not find him,’’ she said, and tried to smile ; but it was 
forced, as were all her actions after that. 

Lucy said nothing. She was very pale, and so absent-minded that she at 
last threw down her cards, saying she was tired and wanted to go home. As 
she stood in the dressing-room Sophie stooped over her and said : 

‘*May J kiss you once as a dear little girl from over the sea, where I wish 
to Heaven I had been born ?”’ 

Lucy hesitated a moment, then lifted her face for the kisses Sophie gave 
her—passionate kisses, such as women seldom give to each other. We sat 
late that night talking of all we had heard and seen, and wondering if Ivan 
Scholaskie really were in the city. Lucy believed-he was. Jack believed he 
was not, while I scarcely knew what I did believe, I was so impressed with 
some impending danger to our Russian friends. 

The next day Jack went out by himself, and when he returned he said he 
had been to call upon Sophie, and had persuaded her to join us that evening 
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on the Neva. It was to bea gala night, and it was rumored that many of 
the court dignitaries were to be present. We found Sophie waiting for us at 
the foot of some steps leading down to the river. She was wrapped in furs, 
and her cap was drawn down so closely that only a small part of her face 
was visible. I wanted to ask her if she had any reason to think her brother 
was in the city, but a feeling of delicacy restrained me, and for the most part 
she and [ sat in silence in one of the shelters made to accommodate specta- 


tors, while Jack and Lucy took a spin on the skating track. Once or twice 
some gendarmes passed us, and I wondered why Sophie drew back a little 
behind me, where she was more in shadow. Evidently she was not enjoying 
the scene, and when at last Jack and Lucy joined us, she suggested that we 
go home. 

‘* You have seen all the notables you will see,’’ she said, ‘‘and it must be 
nearly eleven. I told mother I would not stay late.’ 

She had pushed back her cap a little from her face, whose expression I 
have never forgotten, when from some unseen quarter a man’s figure came, 
casting a shadow upon it as he laid a hand on her shoulder, and said: ‘‘ Ivan 
Scholaskie, come with me !’’ 

Ten years before I had heard much the same words, but they did not thrill 
me then as they did now, taking my strength away so that I could neither 
stand nor speak for a moment. Jack, who did not understand the words, 
understood the action, and with all his impulsive American blood, sprang to 
the rescue 


‘* Let her go, I tell you! You don’t arrest girls, do you?”’ he said, and Sophie 
answered for the officer: ‘* No use, my good friend, the game is up! There is 
no Sophie Scholaskie. Tam Ivan. Good-by !’ She turned to me and con- 
tinued : ‘‘ You will tell my mother, and one word of warning: Leave 
Russia. This is the second time you have been mixed up with the Schola- 


") 


skies. We are dangerous acquaintances. Good-by, and God bless you 

She looked at us with a pitiful smile on her face, then walked aw iy and we 
saw her no more. Lucy was in hysterics by the time we got her to the hotel. 

‘*T ouessed it last night,’’ she said. ‘*‘ When the officer was ‘king for 
Ivan I believed he was sitting by me, and when she kissed me in the dress- 
ing-room I was sure she was a man. No girl ever kissed me like that—oh ! 
—oh !? And she burst into a paroxysm of tears, while Jack walked*the 
room raging like a young lion, and declaring he’d do something. 

There was nothing we could do, except to see the poor mother, and this 
task fell to me. She had heard of the arrest, and was in a state of collapse 
as she grasped my hands. 

‘© You are kind to come,’’ she said, ‘‘ but you must not stay. I, too, ane 
a suspect, though Heaven knows I have never planned nor plotted. But 
Ivan did. When his father was banished he took an oath to be avenged. 
He was only eighteen—a rash boy—-with his father’s love for adventure and 
hate of the government. He is very slight for a man, only five feet six, with 
a fair, smooth face, on which he could never make a beard grow. He was in 
England at school two years, and conceived the idea there of masquerading as a 
girl, which he did to perfection, and he has often eluded the police in thai 
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guise. Just what he was plotting I do not know, and I tried to persuade 
him to give it up. But he was bound hand and foot, and the Nihilist tyr- 
anny is as great as that of the government. He has been a year in Paris at 
the Bon Marché, but he was wanted here and had to come. So he chose a 
woman’s dress for safety. His own hair is light and thin. The hair you 
saw was a wig, so natural that no one would think it was false. If he had 
staid Sophie all might have been well, but he went to the rendezvous night 
before last in his own clothes. You know the rest, and now go. I may be 
sent to Siberia with him. If not, I shall follow him. When I can I will 
write to you, if you will leave me your address.”’ 

I gave it to her, and five days later we crossed the frontier into Germany, 
where I breathed freely, as if awaking from a nightmare. We had each of 
us been questioned separately with regard to our connection with the Scho- 
laskies, and as each had told the same story without the slightest variation 
we were not molested. I heard that Jack said some very uncomplimentary 
things of the Russian Government, and that the officers had called him a 
silly boy to fall in love with a man! Whereupon he had sworn at them, 
and when they threatened him he had dared them to do their worst, and 
threatened them in turn with Uncle Sam and George Washington and every 
name he thought familiar to them. 

‘‘T’ve had an adventure with a Nihilist, a squabble with the gendarmes, 
and just missed Siberia! I ought to be satisfied with my Russian trip,’’ he 
said, as we bade adieu to Russia. 

Lucy was silent. Indeed, she had talked but little since the arrest, and I 
was told that when questioned by the police she had pleaded for Sophie, 
asking that her punishment might be of the mildest. She was not taunted 
with being in love, as Jack had been, but was treated with a deference and 
kindness one hardly expected from those grim Russians. 

We had been home more than a year when there came a letter from Ivan, 
who was in Southern Siberia, and his mother was with him. He was hap- 
pier, he wrote, than he had been since he had sworn to avenge his father’s 
death. The fever of excitement and dread of detection were over ; he had met 
his fate, and it was not as bad as he had feared. Southern Siberia was not 
like the dreary North. He was an exile, it was true, and under surveillance, 
but he scarcely felt it, as he had nothing to conceal, and, since his mother 
had joined him, he was tolerably content. He had heard of Jack’s daring 
defense and Lucy’s eloquent pleading for him, and thanked them for it. 

‘* Under my woman’s dress a man’s heart was beating,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and I 
was not insensible to the loveliness of your niece’s face. It was not Sophie 
‘who kissed her, but Ivan, and I see her always with her upturned face, 
shrinking from me as if she divined the truth. God bless her—God bless 
you all—and in this prayer my mother joins. Weare not very unhappy. 
We are together, and Ursula is with us. Good-by. IVAN SCHOLASKIE.”’ 

Jack answered the letter, and I added a P. 8. Lucy had no word, but last 
summer, when she had been for two years a happy wife, she sent madame a 
picture of her little girl, whom she had called Sophie. Whether it has 
reached that far-off home in Siberia I have never heard. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, AND WOMEN’S WORK IN 
HOLLAND. 


3y S. M. D’ENGELBRONNER 


“T’ HERE has always existed a warm sympathy between the United States 
| and Holland, and Americans read with interest everything relating to 
this country which so many of our citizens look on as the land of their 
forefathers. That interest was newly aroused last summer, on the occasion 
of the coming of age of the fair young Queen Wilhelmina. That day marked 
the boundary between her being nominally Queen and her actual coronation, 
with its cares and burdens, which seem great for so young a life t 


arry. 
Just now Wilhelmina is a much-talked-of, much-written-about, y ung per- 

sonage. The Queen-Mother of the Netherlands has announced her d:augh- 

ter’s betrothal to Prince Wilhelm of Wied, and the wedding is t take | ‘ace 

at the Hague in April. 
Be it sovereign or sub- 

ject, this period of a girl’s 

life always excites more 

or less romantic specula- 

tion and interest. In the 

ease of Queen Wilhel- 

mina every Dutchman 

will feel himself to be in 

the not altogether envia- 

ble position of a father, 

who no matter where the 

choice falls never con- 

siders the man good 

enough for his only 

daughter. Of suitors 

there has been no lack, 

and one of the few pre- 

rogatives left to the Crown - 


is that the /ady ‘‘ makes 
the proposal,’ which 
many girls will naturally 
consider quite a_privi- 
lege. 





Let us recur briefly to 
the day when Wilhel- 
mina attained her ma- 
jority, and according to 
Dutch law took up the 
reins of government. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, 
Wilhelmina Helena FROM A KECENT PHOTOGRAPII 
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Paulina Maria is the daugh- 
ter of the late King William 
III. and Princess Emma of 
Waldeck Pyrmont, whom 
the King married en secondes 
noces. She is a sweet, un- 
affected, simple-minded girl, 
with a charm of manner 
which captivates all with 
whom she comes in contact ; 
very accomplished and a 
good linguist, conversing as 
fluently in three or four 
modern languages as in her 
native tongue. She _ has 





also made a study of Malay, 
which is extensively spoken 
in the Dutch East Indian 
possessions. 

At the time of her father’s 
death, now over eight years 
ago, the Queen Mother was 
proclaimed Regent ; and the 
way she has governed the 





kingdom and brought up 
INTERIOR OF NIEUWE KERK. 
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NIEUWE KERK, SCENE OF THE INAUGURATION CEREMONIES. 
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ROYAL PALACE, AMSTERDAM. 


her daughter has called 
forth universal esteem and 
admiration. The Dutch na- 
tion owes her gratitude. 

Such is the pedigree of 
this charming royal maiden, 
who has ascended the throne 
of her illustrious ancestors, 
to wield the sceptre as right- 
ful sovereign of the Low 
Countries. The celebration 
of the event had occupied 
the thoughts of the nation 
for over two years previous- 
ly. Patriotic to their hearts’ 
core, the Dutch took this 
occasion of showing their 
loyalty and love for their 
‘* geliefde Koningin.’’ Their 
loyaliy to the House of 
Orange is proverbial. In 
every town and _ village 
throughout the land ‘“ In- 
auguration Day’’ was cele- 
brated. The festivities in 
Amsterdam and the Hague 
lasted two weeks. 





PORTRAIT (FROM LIFE), IN CORONATION ROBES. 
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The Dutch enjoy a deserved reputation for their tasteful and artistic street 
displays, to which they have always given a preference over the purely mili- 
tary pageants so much in vogue on the continent. 

Her Majesty had requested that her birthday, August 31st, might be cele- 
brated quietly, and special services be held in every church of every denomi- 
tion, to offer up prayers to Almighty God that strength and wisdom might 
be given her for the right government of her people. 

On Monday, September 5th, the Queen and Court left the Hague for 
Amsterdam, the constitutional capital, where she made her state entry on 
that day. 

This joyeuse entrée was more or less of a military character. The Indian 
princes and other potentates, who had come for the occasion, as well as to 
pay homage to their young sovereign, took part with their suites in the pro- 
cession and added much to its brilliancy. The arrival at the ‘‘ Venice of the 
North’’ inaugurated a series of ceremonies of unprecedented splendor, The 
decorations were magnificent, $300,000 having been expended on triumphal 
arches, garlands, Venetian masts, etc. Each street was uniform in color and 
design, and, that nothing might be inharmonious or mar the general effect, 
no house was allowed a special or distinctive scheme. 

After dark the streets, canals and houses were brilliantly illuminated. 
Amsterdam with its network of canals and picturesque bridges lent itself to 
form a veritable scene from fairyland. Other towns had vied with each 
other in sending elaborately decorated vessels to be moored in the canals, 
joined together by garlands of bunting and fitted to the smallest detail with 
electric lights. These boats, a blaze of light reflected in the waters, gave a 
dazzling illumination to a scene enhanced by the presence of many thou- 
sands of quaintly dressed peasants and fisher people in their highday and 
holiday get up. 

The ceremony at the church, the inauguration proper, took place with im- 
posing ceremony in the Nieuwe Kerk—a fine ecclesiastical building of the fif- 
teenth century. Its being so old rather belies its name. It contains the 
superb monument to De Ruyter, various other memorials to great Dutch 
heroes, a very beautiful bronze screen, two fine organs and an exquisitely 
carved pulpit of the seventeenth century. A handsome stained-glass window 
has just been put in to commemorate the inauguration of Queen Wilhelm- 
ina, 

It was not a religious ceremony, as in England or other foreign countries ; 
neither did it have so simple a form as when one of the Presidents of the 
United States of America rode into Washington on horseback to take the in- 
augural oath. This formal Dutch installation of a sovereign was rather 
unique and of a purely civil character. It has been spoken of as a ‘‘ corona- 
tion,’’ but this is not literally exact, for the crown played no part further 
than being, with the sceptre, apple, and a copy of the Constitution, in evi- 
dence on red velvet cushions on a table in front of the Queen. 

The ceremony was held in a church to give solemnity to the proceedings, 
but the evidences of it for this occasion were mostly removed or hidden from 
view. The body of the building, elegantly decorated and upholstered—the 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA IN HER CORONATION ROBES, 
FROM THE OFFICIAL COURT PHOTOGRAPH 
predominant color being pale-blue with heraldic designs in yellow — was 
transformed into a vast baronial hall for the assembling of the States General. 
In the east end a raised dais had been built for the Queen. 

It was interesting to observe with what punctilious form and pomp the 
whole of the proceedings were arranged. It seemed to carry one back to the 
Middle Ages. The ‘‘ why” and the ‘‘ wherefore’’ of it all excite curiosity, . 
and for the veriest detail a reason and a precedent exists. 
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PRINCIPAL CANAL AND STREETS, AMSTERDAM. 


The Queen and the Queen-Mother did not go together to the church. The 
latter and her suite drove, although the distance is very short—the Queen- 
Mother in an elaborate state carriage drawn by eight horses. By the time 
she is in her appointed place, to the left of the throne, the Queen’s procession 
starts and she proceeds on fvot, preceded by trumpeters, heralds, kings-at- 
arms and a formidable array of the highest officials and court dignitaries. 








OLD AMSTERDAM, 
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Her Majesty passes along a pathway formed by ‘‘ middies’’ of the Royal 
Marine, and cadets from the Military Academy—a pretty idea, for one can 
readily imagine the pride and satisfaction these youthful warriors must feel 
in their own fresh, budding military career to be chosen to guard the foot- 
steps of their young royal mistress as she goes on this important mission. 

At the door of the church the Queen is met by a committee out of the 
States General, who escort her to the throne, where, with her mothe 
left, she is surrounded by the Court. On her entrance the organ and orches- 
tra burst forth with the ‘‘ Wilhelmus,”’ of which two verses are sun 


on her 


g by a 
picked choir. And here in this venerable building and the center of so im- 
posing an assemblage does this young girl of eighteen summers, seated on 
the throne of her 
ancestors for the 
first time, in a short 
speech, address her 
States General, and 
then rising takes the 
following impressive 
oath: ‘“‘I swear to 
the Dutch people that 
I will observe and 
maintain the Consti- 
tution; that I will 
defend and guard 
with all my power 
the independence and 
the territory of the 
empire; that I. will 
protect public and 
private liberty and 
the rights of all my 
subjects, and that I 
will use every means 
confided to me by PIECE OF STATUARY REPRESENTING A DUTCH WOMAN 

a a WHEELING BRICKS, 
the law to foster and 
uphold the national and individual wellbeing as a good Queen should. So 
truly, help me God Almighty.”’ 

After this each member of the States General takes an oath of allegiance as 
follows : ‘‘ In the name of the Dutch people and in virtue of the Constitu- 
tion we accept and honor you as Queen ; we swear to maintain your immo- 
bility and the rights of your Crown ; we swear to do everything which is 
required of a good and faithful States General.”’ 

When each of the one hundred and fifty members has done this, one of 
the kings-at-arms, wielding his sceptre, proclaims : ‘‘ Her Majesty Queen Wil- 
helmina is inaugurated,’”’ with a loud ‘‘ Long live the Queen !’’ three times 
repeated, which is taken up by the whole assembly. The heralds with 
trumpeters then go and perform the same ceremony outside the church, 
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where the ‘‘ Long live the Queen !’’ is repeated by the many thousands 
awaiting this signal. On these functionaries re-entering the church a hymn 
of praise is sung, rendered by a choir of several hundred voices, and to these 
strains the young sovereign leaves the church with the same pomp and cere- 
monial as she entered it. 

The historical and allegorical national procession on which so much time, 
labor and money had been expended, formed with the royal entry of the 
previous Tuesday the most attractive part of the festivities in the capital. 
They concluded on September 8th with a state concert, a gala performance at 
the principal theatre, an illumination and gigantic display of fireworks at 
night on the ‘‘ Y’’—an arm of the Zuyder Zee, converted into a harbor, and 
the three chief canals or ‘‘ Grachten,’’? which are fringed by long rows of fine 
old elms and lined by the houses of the rich merchants and well-to-do towns- 
people. 

It would seem, in reviewing these festivities, as if the Queen’s being an 
ordinary mortal was lost sight of, and that really too much is expected of 
her. She went at once from Amsterdam to the Hague, where she made her 
royal entry on September 9th. If Amsterdam is the capital, the Hague is 
the royal residence, and the festivities here were equally grandiose. In fact, 
there are many who do not hesitate to say that in this gay little place, which 
claims the rank and fashion of Holland for its inhabitants, the festivities had a 

— cachet which the commercial 
capital could not give them. 

Here the young Queen 


ti Ny 2 | seems one of us. Her face 
~~ | 





‘ and figure are well known 
a f to all, and have we not 


i watched her day by day 
from babyhood up? And 
is it not with something of 
regret that we notice in her 
newest photographs how the 
last touch of childhood seems 
to have given way to an in- 
definable impression of 
‘fqueenly dignity,’ al- 
though the finely chiseled 
features express extreme 
youth. 

Queen Wilhelmina is an 
ardent sportswoman, a good 
rider, and drives a four-in- 
hand with much skill. Rain 
or shine she goes out twice a 
day. Her whole appearance 
is one of perfect health. May 


OYSTER-WOMEN FROM ZEALAND. she long enjoy it ! 
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Not alone the inauguration of Queen Wilhelmina attracted attention to 
Holland and brought this little corner of the European continent into cons- 
picuous notice. In connection with the ceremonies just described, a rather 
unique exhibition was opened at the Hague, wholly devoted to ‘‘ Women 
and their Work.”’ 

Do not think of a Chicago World’s Fair, or the magnitude of the approach- 
ing Paris Exhibition in 1900. Still, small in dimensions as it is—covering 
about four acres of ground—and of importance only to a comparatively nar- 
row circle of people, as yet, it may prove to have a more lasting result. 

All the larger exhibitions of late years have had a ‘‘ Women’s Depart- 
ment,’’ and those at the Chicago World’s Fair and the Jubilee Exhibition in 
London are still fresh in our minds. But an exposition devoted exclusively 
to women is certainly of novel interest. Such a one was held in Denmark in 
1896, and from this example, and influenced by the splendid results it ob- 
tained, the idea took root in Holland’s Hague to hold one like it. I must 
say it is with immense satisfaction I can report it, too, as an unqualified suc- 
cess—of all the exhibitions held in recent years in this country, perhaps the 
most successful. I feel some pride in calling the attention of American women 
to this enterprise—planned, carried out and brought to a brilliant consumma- 
tion by their fellow-workers in Holland. It is doubly gratifying todo so through 
the medium of a popular magazine, at the head of which is a woman. 

In the Main Building or Industrial Hall were represented perhaps one 
hundred different industries, nearly all in operation and in all of which 
women’s labor is extensively, if not exclusively, used in Holland. The 
space accorded this article does not permit my enumerating them all, which 
indeed would be hardly necessary, the larger portion being industries in 
which women are employed in America as well as in Holland; such as 
dairying, laundrying, spinning, weaving, type-setting, printing, etc. I can 
only speak of one or two which are more characteristic. 

In this country, where there is no natural stone and where all the houses 
are built of brick and the roads throughout the length and breadth of the 
land are paved with brick—as cyclists know to their sorrow—the making of 
bricks is an important branch of industry. It will strike an American as 
almost inconceivable that the hardest part of this work, the carrying and 
wheeling of the molded as well as the burnt bricks, is almost entirely done by 
female labor. It was not possible for the organizers of this exhibition to 
have a brickyard in operation on their grounds, nor to show its visitors how 
women have to slave all over the country and the whole year through to 
provide the nation with this essential material for building and road-making. 
But luckily a young lady sculptor from Amsterdam sent in a very telling 
piece of statuary representing a woman wheeling a barrow of bricks. This 
work of art is not attractive, but it is realistic and a true picture of life, show- 
ing a woman of medium size with the muscles of a man, the face devoid of 
pretty much all that is womanly and giving it a masculine expression—a 
navvy in woman’s clothing. 

Another important industry which could not be represented on the grounds 
was the oyster culture, as carried on extensively in Holland, and in which 
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CARPET-WEAVERS, 


women play so important a part. But from the illustration on page 480 
one can readily see it is a healthy occupation, and the cheerful appear- 
ance of these two fisherwomen does not seem to call for our commiseration. 
Notwithstanding their heavy hip-boots, they present a somewhat picturesque 


appearance. It was the same with the Frisian straw-mat plaiter, whose cozy 
little kitchen was one of the most popular corners in the iain Hall 
A woman shoemaker took my eye, and she did a nice little trade of her 


own, especially for the babies. 

This brings me to the weaving of those elegant carpets for which Holland 
is famous, and which attracted so much notice in America at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. 

They are expensive but beautiful, and improve with age, being evidently 
intended to last for ever, if only spared from the ravages of moths. The 
work is all done by women, and though it did look to be hard work for them 
to pull up those heavy levers every few minutes, the girls at the exhibition 
were a jolly set, and seemed to enjoy this bit of gymnastics after using their 
nimble fingers at a chain-lightning rate for some time. For a carpet seven 
yards square about one million knots must be made, so that one sees two 
million tufts of wool on the surface, which will give an idea of the amount of 
labor expended on a carpet, and all done by hand. A smart weaver gets 
from two to three dollars (American) a week, and the carpets find a ready 
market here at about $3.00 to $5.00 per square yard. 

A great number of women are employed in Amsterdam in the diamond 
industry. Five or six thousand of them are constantly occupied in cutting 
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diamonds. This skilled labor is far better paid, and is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Jews. 

In the larger towns the ‘‘ sweating system ’’ exists, as in other countries. 
There was an exhibit of garments of every description with labels attached, 
on which was marked in plain figures the price paid for the making of them, 
and this was a revelation which aroused great public indignation. 

Last, though not least, and certainly one of the best attended congresses, 
was the one at which ‘‘ Women as Mothers’’ was ably discussed. 

Numerous other questions were handled, and lectures delivered on educa- 
tion, music, nursing, Toynbee work, ete. The ‘‘ Woman Movement’? came 
from America—like many other good things—and it cannot but be gratifying 
to all workers in the great cause to see how the seed sown is taking root here 

slowly, it is true, but there is much to be done in the Netherlands for im- 
proving the position and condition of women. [claim the Dutch are fully 
one hundred years behind the times, but a friend in whose judgment I have 
every confidence will only allow it to be fifty. Whichever figure we take, it 
is very plain that Holland is not quite ‘‘up to date.’? Until recently the 
woman question has aroused little or no interest, and mothers here bring up 
their daughters in the narrow conservative way of the Dutch huis. vrouww. 
For these exists nothing outside of the regular routine of a very regular house- 
hold—dusting, cleaning, cooking and 
exhibition was pronounced ** fast,”’ 





‘doing up’ the wash, ete. This 
and many parents declared not one of 
The sterner sex ridiculed it, and even 
openly expressed the hope that the whole thing would be a grand fiasco, Not- 
withstanding the opposition, the ridicule, many disappointments and much 


their daughters should go near it. 


discouragement, these Dutch women have shown they can do, will do, and 
have done more than the world thought possible. 
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THE HEAD AND FRONT 
OF MORMON OFFENDING. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIF. 





HEN Utah became one of the United States, with all their 
dignities and privileges, it was supposed and promised that 
the State had wiped out the foul blot of polygamy which had 
soiled the Territory. The recent election of Mr. B. H. Roberts 
to the council halls of the nation as one of the representatives 
from Utah, and his chivalrous decision to stand by the mar- 
riage tie to the three wives of his bosom, has revived alike 
interest and indignation in the Mormon question, and it 











. remains to be seen whether or not its representative, as well 
as that of Utah, will be allowed a place in Congress. 

All this has made me reminiscent, and I think at this juncture that the 
views of some of the Mormon women of the best social position gathered 
some years ago, capnot but be interesting. 

A visit to Utah with my husband, the late Frank Leslie, gave me great 
facilities to penetrate some Mormon interiors—a thing at that time almost 
impossible—and I had the last interview with the head and front of Mormon 
offending, Brigham Young. It was just before his death, and a deputation 
of journalists had but recently made him a visit ; and in spite of his efforts 
to make them see his religion through his spectacles, they had set things 
down in a noted New York newspaper in a manner not only highly dis- 
pleasing to the patriarch, but in a way which, it was said, accelerated his 
death. Be that as it may, it required considerable influence to induce him 
even to receive our party at all, and when he did so, making his illness a 
pretext, he intended the function to be a mere presentation—a shake of the 
hand and good-by. 

We were quite a large party, and sallied forth to view the City of the 
Saints with the same odd sort of excitement and vague expectation one must 
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experience in Constantinople or Tangiers, and many other places which stand 
out in a traveler’s memory as typical of a state of society utterly alien to his 
own. Nothing peculiar appeared at the outset, however, except that we per- 
ceived about the poorer houses that attempt at decoraticn, that consciousness 
that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ which makes the difference between 
poverty and squalor —which shows that penury has neither broken the spirit 
nor crushed out the taste for refinement. 

Reaching the principal photographer’s, an old friend of one of the party, 
we found him amiably willing to impart the information we were thirsting to 
obtain. He freely admitted himself to be a Mormon, somewhat defiantly 
stating that he nailed his colors to the mast. A picture of the Beehive, 
Brigham Young’s principal residence, easily led to a discussion of Mormon 
houses and Mormon domesticity. But our new friend considered it very 
unlikely that we, even the women of the party, would be able to ‘‘ interview ”’ 
any of the upper class of Mormon wives. 

‘‘The ladies here don’t like being made subjects of curiosity,’’ said he. 
‘*Their homes are as sacred to them as yours, in the East, are to you, and 
they are very sensitive about being questioned.”’ 

Our friend paused significantly, with a ‘‘ Hoe fabula docet’’ air, and then 
indulgently added, ‘‘ But I’ll give you an introduction to the leading Mor- 
mon editor of the city, and you can see what he will do for you.”’ 

Then he showed us some portraits of the various Mesdames Young, first of 
the recreant Ann Eliza, who ‘‘ bolted,’’ as he phrased it, upon the very day 
the President was about to present her with the title deeds of the house she 
lived in. ‘‘ And there’s the house,’’ continued he, producing a picture of a 
neat little villa; ‘‘ that’s the hovel she talks about in the East.’’ When 
President Young was informed that she had gone he just opened his desk, 
took out the ‘‘ title deeds,’’ and tearing them across said, quietly, ‘‘ So much 
saved !’’ 

The next picture represented a lady of about thirty, well dressed, a little 
stout, with a strong, sensible, pleasing face, and something of a stylish air. 
This was Mrs. Amelia, said to be Mr. Young’s favorite wife, but this assump- 
tion our photographer scouted indignantly. Ann Eliza had set a whole 
raft of ridiculous stories afloat, but all about it was that Mrs. Amelia was a 
born nurse and had taken care of Mr. Young through some bad times, and so 
he always took her traveling with him, and liked to have her near him. 

The editor of the Mormon newspaper proved a very intelligent and 
cultured man, and after a little talk he escorted us to the ‘‘ Women’s 
Union,”’ a large establishment where the work of the women of Utah is col- 
lected and offered for sale. It was under charge of a lady called Miss Snow 
—although she was one of Brigham Young’s wives—a lady considerably 
past middle age, with a good and pleasing face, a quiet and reserved man- 
ner, although with a precise and coldly deliberate mode of speech. She told 
us she had been abroad repeatedly, and said : “ We consider ourselves among 
the finest women in the world, and aim to compete with our sisters elsewhere 
in every pursuit and every branch of education.”’ 

Women, she said, had as much interest as man in the prosperity of the 
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then Territory, and their rights and privileges were equal. At the two col- 
leges in Utah the course of study was the same for the male and the female 
student, and the progress of the latter was fully equal to the former 

We touched slightly upon the peculiar institution of Mormonism, and I 


inquired if the various wives of one husband got along amicably among R 
themselves, to which she decisively replied : ‘‘ Perfectly so, their religion in- 4 
culcates it ; and besides their work is so large, and their aims are so high, i" 
that they have no time and no capacity for petty jealousies !’’ dl 

We were next presented to an Elder and president of the principal bank of i 


Utah, who had twice represented his people at Washington. He was a fine- 
looking man, with wondrously expressive eyes, and as courtly and imposing ; 
in appearance as in manner, and we passed a pleasant hour with him 
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BRIGHAM H. ROBERTS, CONGRESSMAN-ELECT FROM UTAH. 
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MRS. BRIGHAM H. ROBERTS, NO. 1. 


He spoke freely upon Utah matters, especially of his faith, professing him- 
self a Mormon, but not a polygamist ; having always, as he said, respected 
his wife’s feelings too much to take another. Formerly, as the Elder gravely 
asserted, polygamy had been a different matter, more patriarchal in its na- 
ture than was now possible; the women had been content with the simple 
necessaries of life, and each had borne her share in the hardships and toil of 
the infant settlement. 

‘* But now,”’ we interrupted, ‘‘the railway has come and brought a whole 
train of French milliners and fashion plates.’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ replied he, with a good-humored twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ harbingers 
of a higher civilization, I suppose you think ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ we responded, boldly, ‘‘ for before them the evil of polygamy will 
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melt away as it never would have done before either civil or moral legisla- 
tion.”’ 

Sounding him upon the subject of domestic peace in polygamic families, 
we received much the same answer as from Miss Snow: certainly the wives 
harmonized, why should they not? Each, if she chose, had her own house, 
where she lived in perfect privacy with her children ; or, if they preferred, 
all combined in one united household. 

At this moment a genial, hearty man entered the room, whom the Elder 
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presented. He, as we afterward learned, was one of the principal merchants 
of Salt Lake City and a man of large means—an Englishman, with the home 
accent still lingering in his merry voice, but quite free from English reserve 
and offishness—joining at once in the conversation and speaking with enthu- 
siasm of the beauty and charm of the women of Salt Lake City. 

‘* Madame wishes to know if they are a jealous race?’’ said the Elder, with 
evident enjoyment of the idea of seeing someone put through the same in- 
quisitorial process, ordinary and extraordinary, to which he had just been 
subjected. 

‘* Jealous ?—not they! They have no time for such nonsense. They have 
their houses, their children, their sewing, and their affairs to attend to, and 
if idleness is the mother of mischief, occupation is the parent of content- 
ment. Look at my wife, for instance. To be sure, she is an only wife, but 
if she were not, what time would she have for jealous fancies, with a large 
household, a family of fourteen children, their governess and four servants to 
look after ?”’ 

‘* Fourteen children !’’? we echoed, involuntarily. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the gentleman, with pious fervor. ‘‘ We hold with the 
Psalmist that children are an heritage of the Lord’s, and man can have no 
surer sign of God’s approval and kindness than a large family.”’ 

As we rose to go we had a hearty invitation from our English friend to call 
and see his wife in the afternoon, which we gladly accepted. 

At the hour appointed we drove up to his house, which was a really 
superb villa ; the fine sweep of the carriage drive cut a lawn of emerald-green 
velvet, and was bordered with beds of tulips, geraniums and other brilliant 
flowers. 

Upon the doorstep we were met by our host, who conducted us into a 
drawing-room noticeable in any city for its elegant and tasteful furniture, 
ornaments and mirrors, and presented us to his wife—a dignified, fine-look- 
ing English matron, surrounded by several of her children—two young 
ladies elegantly dressed and perfect in manner ; a young girl of twelve, a lit- 
tle boy of three, and a baby, sweet and dainty in its Valenciennes lace and 
blue ribbons. The other nine children did not appear. 

Madame conversed much as any other cultured woman might do, upon all 
sorts of subjects, until the gentlemen departed en magse for a visit to the 
stables and conservatories, when, with much circumspection, we introduced 
the subject of polygamy. Instead of being ‘‘ snubbed,”’ as our photographer 
had warned us would be the case, we found our hostess as pleasantly willing 
to converse upon that as all other topics, giving us such information as we 
asked in a quiet and courteous manner, saying neither toc much nor too 
little, but holding herself so accurately within the golden mean as to give all 
her words an additional foree and weight, convincing us that here, at least, 
we had the true woman view of this great and vexed question. And still 
the assertion was made that there was little or no dissension between 
the wives of the same household, but that all united harmoniously in the 
effort to make the home a happy one for the husband, and a good one for 
his children. 
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‘** But does not the favorite wife assume authority and privileges which the 
others are slow to admit?’ we persistently interrogated. 

‘Oh! there are no favorites,’ replied the lady, confidently, and then 
added, a little dubiously, ‘‘ or, at least, there should be none ; it is especially 
inculeated that if the husband has any preference he should be careful not to 
show it; and if a wife suspects herself to be the object of more than her due 
share of regard she should keep the suspicion strictly to herself.’’ 

‘‘This is a very fine theory,’’ we declared, laughingly, as we remembered 
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her husband’s declaration of monogamy ; ‘‘ but you have never tried it per- 
sonally, and cannot be sure.’’ 

‘* Yes, but I have tried it, and am very sure,’’ replied our hostess, as 
courteously as ever, and, turning with an affectionate smile to the eldest 
daughter, she added: ‘‘ Jennie’s mother and I lived in the same house for 
years, and were always the best of friends.”’ 

The confusion at finding into what a horrible blunder I had been lea 
baffles all description. No doubt the hostess perceived it, but with perfect 
tact she went on speaking, without waiting for questioning, and I presently 
recovered myself sufficiently to turn to the young ladies and inquire what 
were their views of Mormon life and Mormon marriages. 

They replied readily enough, with the gay insouciance of youth, that they 
enjoyed themselves very much at Salt Lake, for the present, at least ; and as 
to the future, perhaps they should never marry at all. although it was evident 
they had no horror of polygamic union. 

The gentlemen here returned, and the conversation took a different turn ; 
but in recalling it minutely afterward, it seemed to me that in spite of all of 
our hostess’s insistence upon the enviable position of Mormon women, and the 
charms and advantages of their institutions, the keynote of the whole system, 
so far as it related to women, was struck when she said : 

‘‘It is ordered by their religion, and their religion enables them to 
bear it !”’ 

Our next visit was to the President, Brigham Young. We found his houses 
and other buildings enclosed by a high stone wall, well filled in with adobe, 
with arched gateways and wooden gates before each building. The largest 
house was occupied by a dozen or so of the Mesdames Young, was dis- 
tinguished by a beehive over the door, and was called the ‘‘ Beehive House.”’ 
The other principal residence was called the ‘‘ Lion House,’’ and Mr. Young 
usually breakfasted at the one and took dinner or tea at the other, except 
when he visited one of his wives living in a house by herself. The school 
house for the President’s seventy children stood next the Beehive. 

Having looked at everything outside, we entered the office, a large, unat- 
tractive room, with a private sanctum railed off at the end and hung with 
portraits of the founders and leaders of Mormonism ; amongst others that of 
Joseph Smith, who may be called the father of that religion, although it is 
unfortunate that so blindly was it revealed to him that one of the first laws 
laid down by him as an inspired direction to himself and his followers, was a 
stern prohibition of polygamy or concubinage, and his name is still on record 
as a president of the Church of Latter Day Saints in Nauvoo, Hancock County, 
Illinois, excommunicating a certain Hiram Brown for preaching polygamy 
and ‘‘ other false and corrupt doctrines’’; but in three years from that time 
Smith, and nearly all the Mormon leaders, were living in authorized and 
undenied polygamy. But leaving the vexed question of Smith’s first and 
second revelations and the glaring inconsistency of their record, we turned 
and faced President (of the Church) Young. 

There was an expression of weary fortitude upon his features and a per- 
functoriness of manner suggesting that parties of Eastern visitors, curiosity- 
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seekers and interviewers might possibly have become a trifle tedious in Salt 
Lake City, and especially so in the office of the President. 

‘‘How do you do! Glad to see you! Pass on, if you please !’’ was the 
salutation, accompanied by a touch of the hand as each guest was presented, 
and when nearly all had passed on and sat down and the host resumed his 
own seat an awful pause fell upon the assembled company, broken presently 
by a sonorous assertion from the President that it was a pleasant day. 

This was eagerly assented to by Mr. Leslie, who added that the weather 
had been fine for some days, and the conversation flowed on in this agreeable 
strain for some moments, during which time we studied the appearance of 
the man who had certainly made for himself a wide reputation. 

We found it both formidable and attractive: a fine, tall, well-developed 
figure, a trifle too stout, perhaps ; a fresh, ruddy complexion, almost befit- 
ting a young girl; keen blue eyes, not telling too much of what went en 
behind them ; a full mouth; a singularly magnetic manner; a voice hard 
and cold in its formal speech, but low and impressive when used confiden- 
tially ; altogether a man of mark anywhere, and one whose wonderful 
influence over the minds and purses of men, and the hearts and principles 
of women, could be much more fully credited after an hour's conversation 
than before. 

Perceiving that the interview was but a ‘‘function’’ for President Young 
and one whose brevity would doubtless be the soul of its wit, I resolved to 
constitute myself the Curtius of our party, and approching the sacred sofa 
remarked to my husband, who was seated thereon, that I would change places 
with him, as I had some information to ask of the President. 

Mr. Leslie arose with suspicious alacrity, and for the first time a gleam of 
interest shone in Brigham Young’s cobalt blue eyes as he turned them upon 
the bold intruder, whose first question was : 

‘*Do you suppose, Mr. President, that I came all the way to Salt Lake 
City to hear that it was a fine day ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure you need not, my dear,’’ was the ready response of this cava- 
lier of seventy-six years, ‘‘for it must be fine weather wherever you are.”’ 

The conversation thus established went upon velvet, and as the rest of the 
party began to talk among themselves, presently assumed a confidential and 
interesting turn, and we felt that what Mr. Young said upon matters of Mor- 
mon faith and Mormon practice he said with a sincerity and earnestness not 
always put in a man’s mere public and general utterances. 

Glancing at Joseph Smith’s portrait, we ventured the criticism that it did 
not show any great amount of strength, intelligence or culture. Mr. Young 
admitted the criticism, and said that Smith was not a man of great character 
naturally, but that he was inspired by Giod as a prophet, and spoke at times 
not from himself but by inspiration ; he was not a man of education, but 
received such enlightenment from the Holy Spirit that he needed nothing 
more to fit him for his work asa leader. ‘‘ And this is my own case also,”’ 
pursued Mr. Young, quite simply. ‘‘ My father was a frontiersman, un- 
learned, and obliged to struggle for his children’s food day by dav, with no 
time to think of their education. All that I have acquired is by my own 
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exertions and by the grace of God, who sometimes chooses the weak things 
of earth to manifest His glory.”’ 

This want of education, he went on to say, was one of the greatest draw- 
backs and trials to the older generation of Mormons ; they had been, almost 
without exception, poor and unlettered people, gathered from all parts of the 
world, and obliged, especially after their arrival in Utah, to use every energy 
and all their time to make productive and life-sustaining homes from the 
desert lands and savage wilderness into which they had penetrated 

‘But this is all over now, thank God !’’ ejaculated the President, with a 
gesture of relief. ‘‘ Our homes are made, our country is prosperous, and our 
educational privileges are equal or superior to any State in the Union. Here, 
every child of six can read and write, and there is no limit to what they may 
learn as they grow older,”’ 

I said that I had spoken of these matters with Miss Snow, ‘‘ formerly one 
of your wives,’’ as I somewhat diffidently phrased it, but the patriarch, with 
a calm smile, amended the sentence, ‘‘ My wife still, if you please, my dear. 
Once having entered into that relationship, we always remain in it, unless”’ 
—and his comely face clouded —‘‘ unless under very peculiar circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘Nothing will change the Mormon ideas of polygamy, I suppose ?’’ I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Young glanced at me keenly, but replied, devoutly : ‘‘ No, nothing 
can, since it is given to them by the grace of God. It is not obligatory, of 
course, but it is a blessing and a privilege vouchsafed to His chosen saints.”’ 

The conversation was here interrupted, but the President himself resumed 
it by saying, in a confidential voice, that Utah would, within two or three 
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generations, present the finest specimens of men and women to be found in 
this country, for they would spring from marriages of pure affinity, and a 
state of society impossible except under polygamy. 

‘“Why,”’ said he, ‘‘ I have walked the streets of your great city at night, 
and my heart has bled to see the hollow eyes and painted cheeks of the 
women who walked them, too, and who lead away the young men who are to 
be the husbands of this, and the fathers of the next generation. Not one 
such woman is to be found in all Utah, and our young men are pure, our 

' women are virtuous, and our children born free from inherited disease.’ 

‘* But are all the women of Utah sure to marry ?” asked I. 

‘* A woman feeling herself drawn in affinity to a man, and feeling inclined 
to seal herself to him, should make her idea known to him without scruple. 
It is her duty, and there can be no indelicacy in obeying the voice of duty.”’ 

ie At last I regarded the urgent gesture of those who had been less well-enter- 
tained, and rose to depart, Mr. Young taking leave much more impressively 
than he had greeted us. 

We had scarcely reached New York, when the news came of his sudden 
death ; and all that had struck me as doubtful, or wrong, or ludicrous in the 

strange system of life he upheld, and of which he was the center, disappeared 

in the solemn respect and silence with which one remembers the dead whose 

lives have, even for an hour, intersected our own. He was an honest and 

sincere believer in his own theories—however wrong and perverted—and lived 

. up to his own convictions of duty. And how many who sneer at him dare 
say the same? 
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© Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By Ecerron Castrie, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” I 
Synopsis of Preceding Chaplers. 


rue time of the opening of the story is the year 1829 Edward Warrender, an aristocr iti ker 


man, traveling the continent of Europe, receives a letter announcing the sudden death of hi Duke of 
Rochester, and the ng man’s succession to t*e title and estates. Ile will formaily enter m 
and its respor ties one morth hence the date of | coming of age In the meantime ) of 
Rochester deter es to have his fling in freedom. At thi neture the young duke’s deter: it 
once a stim 1 ect, in the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterio e, 
post-haste, ane t for relay at the ‘nn which the scene of the story’s openin l ely 
decides to follo Phe lady—who turns out to be Eva Visconti, prima dor na of the Royal O ene 
trates her hand follower’s disguise, and he is in the act of declaring fatuation, wher dd 
by a dashing ca ( nt Gustaf von Neuberg. The « t, bein f d admirer of the the 
Englishman wit dignity that the latter, having revealed his tr < tion and title ra 
tion of one gentler te another. A duel with sword rrangec t pervision of Dr. 
lheophilus Ba »also serves as young Rochester econ They f tin achamber e 
light. Rochester wed; and, being nursed by the ima cd t ffair ends in n, 
which is celebrated t merry banquet at the inn The next day the ke, the count, and t , 
ceed together t capital, where the latter is to fulfill a prof ‘ ement at t ter 
accepts the spitalit tf Neuberg, who introduces t bosom frie Michael Spencer 
sor sojournit t ‘ ital, and who is in high favor at « rt. Spencer tlone in an ane e 
riverside. llere f d by his friends in the act of ! new or fant, whom, a 
taken from t r of its dead mother. Eva arrive on tl inte t tuation, and t m 
Spencer. “S thered the bundle to her arms with the vitable ther-westure, and rgin 
bosom, w hic t eaved like the sea- waves over which the storm ha t passed,” 
CHAPTER XVII.— Continven. ; 
ath) . ’ . ee . os , 
LAS said Spencer, itis a very common story, al shame 
to humanity that it should be so common. As | was strolling 
by the riverside this evening, watching my sunset le, and 
thinking to myself what a beautiful world this is, all said and 
done, I heard a moaning near me. It came fron shed, de- 
serted at night, where the bargemen keep their sav I went 





in, groping, thinking to find some poor hurt dog, but { 


und a 


human being. Oh, the ery did knoek against my rery heart! I la . } ind 


on rough, long hair, and knew it was a woman. She was past all s } 
I felt, though I could not see, that she was in extremity. Tran 
the darkness which might cost a human life. spied a lantern at t 


but 


ursing 


ling- 


port, tore it down—illegal act for which I shall, no doubt, be fined to-morrow 


* Begun in November, 1898. 
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-—and flew back to my shed. There I saw that there was not only one life 
at stake, but two; and it needed not my doctor's experience to make me 
aware that though I might save the one, the other was beyond human aid. 
The poor creature—a young thing—too young for maternity at all, much less 
for such maternity as this, which drove her, like an animal, into the first 
deserted hole to battle through her agony alone—well, it was best for her. 
She seemed of the better class, poor little wench, and had fought her battle 
against shame with a pluck that cost her life, whilst he, the man—some 
gallant young buck, no doubt-—— Well, I saved the child, at least. When 
she, the mother, heard it ery, she just found strength to turn her languid 
head. You have seen, all of you, how the dumb mother cat or dog looks 
when you take up her little one. Such a look had she, and yet a different 
one ; for the whole human soul spoke in that poor eye. 1 took her hand in 
mine; it was death’s already. ‘ Whoever you are,’ said I, ‘ your child shall 


be kindly cared for.’ She stared at me for a few seconds. Her hand closed 


on mine slowly, and then I said again: ‘ Rest, poor child—your God will 
surely be less hard on you than man has been.’ I think she died then, but 
I knelt beside her and held her hand some time longer, that, as far as possible, 


she might feel some human fellowship upon the awful loneliness of her 
passage.’’ 

The philosopher, his face kindled to leonine anger, fell to pacing the room. 

Eva turned her head away, that her tears might not fall upon the cheek of 
the child. 

‘* Was there ever such a man!’’ said Neuberg, beaming round upon his 
friend. ‘*And he goes and brings that babe here in his rooms, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world.”’ 

‘But come,’’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ what else could be done? I do not 
know anyone yet to whom I could entrust it. I shall look for an honest mother 
to-morrow who will allow the little waif to share for a while the kingdom 
of some lawful young prince. Meanwhile the creature wants but little.”’ 

‘“And is the poor young mother lying dead out in the cold, near the 
river?’ asked Eva, with a shudder; and as she spoke she caught the warm 
living thing to her, lifted the little curling hand to her lips, and kissed it. 
‘* Poor thing, poor thing,’’ she said; ‘and did I say it was an ugly little 
worm just now? Heaven forgive me !”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the philbsopher, resuming his tramp and his gravity, after a 
moment's smiling contemplation ; ‘* ves, the dead clay lies out there. But 
what of that—would it lie softer under a queen’s catafalque? Luckless 
daughter of Eve,’’ he said; ‘‘she paid dearly for the brief pleasure of 
plucking her apple! Yes, she lies there, unless they have removed her. I 
ordered that clown of mine to give information to the authorities that be. I 
have heard,”’’ he went on, after a musing pause, ‘‘ young men boast of such 
conquests. IT have also seen.an Indian brave with bloody scalps—a woman's 
long, fair hair and a child’s curls—hanging from his belt. Him, at least, I 
could shoot down, and did.’’ 


His eye fell upon the duke’s awe-struck 
countenance as he spoke, and, with a sudden change of tone: ‘* That boy 
looks tired, Neuberg,”’ he said: ‘‘ take him home and let him sleep.”’ 
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Eva rose. ‘‘ I must go, too,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but, by your leave, I will take 
this thing home with me. It comes at least more natural to a woman to 
have the care of such little plagues.”’ 

But here Neuberg leaped forward with uplifted, forbidding hand 

‘*Ah, no, this at least passes all bounds! Eva, have you tinally taken 
leave of your senses ?”’ 

Spencer slightly bent toward her, gathered the child back to his arms, and 
with a smile and a nod disappeared with it inte the next room. It was like 
a prince dismissing his circle. He came back in a moment and assisted Eva 
on with her furs. 

‘** You had not even a cup of tea,”’ he said. ‘I fear Tam but a churlish 
host.”’ 

‘* You gave me better,’’ she said, her dove eyes very sweet and her voice 
thrilling with a deep chord, 


** As for you,”’ continued Spencer, laying his hand for a moment on the 
duke’s pulse, ‘‘ you will be feverish to-night. Give him hot lemonade, 


Gustaf. If lemons cost but a guinea apiece, how men would value them ! 
Good-night to you all !’ 


Neuberg folded Eva into her carriage with a sort of tender disapproval. 
Her last look was for the duke’s young face, pale in the light of the coach 


lamps. 

‘If you let him get fever, Neuberg,’’ she said, ‘‘ 1 will come and nurse 
him again. So now you are warned !’’ 

‘*Itis no use,”’ said the guardsman, when the wheezing hackney coach had 
borne her away into the darkness. ‘* It is no use; it will never be anything 
beyond friendship, and friendship between man and woman is but a hollow 
mockery !”’ 


He took his companion by the elbow and moved forward with him. 
Rochester halted a moment before turning from the quay, and looked back 
at the lighted window in the gable. 

‘What do you say ?” asked Neuberg. 


**Oh,”’ said the young Englishman, rousing himself from an abstraction, 
‘*T did but repeat a line of yours which hangs in my memory, ‘So shines a 
good deed in a naughty world !’”’ . 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hh of their wicked ways shail them admonish, 
tnd set before them ways of righteousne NN MILTON. 


FT’ HE bloom of the dawn lay yet unbrushed upon the world as Neuberg, 
whistling softly to himself, emerged from his house, and setting his face 
for the old town, clanked gayly through the awakening streets on his 

way again to Spencer's rooms. 

He looked as pink, as fresh and as gay as the spring morning itself. The 
joy of the youth of the year and of the day seemed to have got into his blood. 

The world seemed to lie before him for the treading of his feet, and the 
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heavens above so near him that he need only reach up his arm to pluck from 
them his own particular unattainable star. 

Like the purple down upon the grape, delicate mists hung over the dis- 
tance ; in the square garden, the jeweled dew lay thick on grass and leaf ; 
the air was tremulous with bells that, from spires scintillating like gems in 
the vague bluc, called the devout to prayer, the scholar to his desk, the toiler 
to the yoke of the curse that has become the blessing of man. 

The river ran molten copper from east to west. Over the jutting balcony 
Spencer's windows were flung wide open to the breeze and to the light. 

“What aman!’ said Neuberg. ‘* However early I may be, he is always 
earlier! I wonder,’’ he thought, and laughed aloud, as he sprang up the 
stone stairs two at a time, past the old grain-laden rooms, now open and be- 
ginning to hum with life, ‘‘ what sort of a night, poor fellow, he has had !’’ 

The full note of his friend’s voice raised in didactic cadence reached him 
through the open door, as he paused to draw breath on the third flight. 

He looked in through and laughed again : 

The philosopher, in his shirt sleeves, with a boot over his left hand and a 
blacking brush in his right, stood vigorously applying the one to the other. 
He bent an earnest countenance to the work, and the while spoke impress- 
ively but kindly to the bullet-headed, thickset clown who, sitting on a straw- 
bottomed chair, watched his master’s proceedings with a sly grin. 

As Neuberg listened and, unobserved himself, observed, his smiling lips 
contracted and his eye grew stern. 

‘*Of course, you may say to yourself,’ Spencer was explaining, ‘‘ that a 
little less or a little more shine on a pair of boots is but a trivial matter. 
But you must remember that to put a shine upon those boots is your duty— 
as much your duty, in your path of life, my good fellow, as it is the sentry’s 
duty to keep the best watch, or the king’s to give his best thought to his 
people’s welfare. Thus there are no trivial duties. And so each of ‘us must 
serve our master to our best endeavor, that each may help, in eur degree, to 
the good order of the whole. You understand me, Mark, do you not?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Mark, and his grin broadened. 

Neuberg clinched his hand. 

‘Even, then, in the p lishing of a pair of boots,’’ proceeded Spencer, after 
pausing an instant to put a small, fresh daub of blacking on the toe, ‘‘a man 
may reach to the highest dignity of manhood—dignity of work well done. But, 
mark vou, there is a right and a wrong way of working. You have only got 
to compare that boot, which you would have been content to let your master 
put on, to this one,’’ surveying the now shining leather with head on one side. 
‘It is as easy, if vou would only believe me, to take the right way as the 
wrong. Easier, indeed, in the long run. But of course the first thing is to 
know how to set about it. No one can read who does not know his letters. 
You have been watching me, T hope.’’ 

Then the professor's eye fell a little doubtfully upon his servant’s unintel- 
ligent visage. 


‘Yes, sir,’’ said Mark, without budging from his seat, nor making any 
attempt to stifle the yawn that overtook him. 








From Painting by Jules Lefebvre. 
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Immediately something terrible sprang at him from behind with ferocious 
leap ; something that clanked and stamped, and flashed blue and silver. He 
was clutched unkindly by the nape of the neck, shaken till his teeth 
rattled, propped up only to present an unprotected surface to an unmerciful 
knee, propelled through space, dashed into jarring collision with the floor of 
the passage and pelted by a perfect avalanche of imperfectly polished boots— 
boots that seemed hailed upon him with a diabolical knowledge of the ten- 
derest corners of his anatomy. 

‘“*Cattle !’ thundered a voice from above, 

Apparently Mark had already recognized the hand, the knee and the tone ; 
for, hardly venturing to look up, he rubbed his bumps and whimpered : 
‘Ow, ow, ow! Herr Rittmeister !’’ 

Here he dodged the blacking brush. 

‘* Look here, swine-hound, polish all those hoots as you know how, and 
sharp, or I shall try the effect of a little more rubbing up of your wits! Un- 
derstood ?”’ 

‘*(Jood heavens, Gustaf! Gustaf! madman !’’ 

Spencer, half indignant at this indignity offered to manhood, yet unable to 
repress his laughter, flung his arms round his friend and drew him, still 
foaming at the mouth, into the room again. 

‘* And to think,’’ said Neuberg, with a stamp and an oath, ‘‘ that I gave 
you my own fellow to make sure that you should be well served !”’ 

‘*My good Gustaf, these are your soldier's ways. Mark is a good fellow 
at main, but he is a little stupid. One must have patience, and—what the 
devil—we must all be taught.”’ 

‘*Taught ?’’ echoed Neuberg, with his stentorian laugh. ‘‘ Teach a rider- 
guard how to polish a boot! My poor friend, with your philosopher's ways, 
you will have always to polish your own boots in this world, I fear—and pay 
another man for looking on with his tongue in his cheek. Listen to him— 
just listen to that !”’ 

From the landing without, a sound like the mighty rush of an autumn 
wind through forest trees fell rythmically upon their ears. — 

‘Tf those boots are not red-hot in five minutes and shining enough to 
reflect the scamp’s own ugly phiz, Pll know the reason why,’’ added Neu- 
berg, vindictively. 

Spencer’s countenance suddenly altered from its expression of genial in- 
dulgence. He went to the door, bent his ear to listen for another moment, 
then burst out upon the landing with as much violence as his friend himself 
had displayed a few moments before. 

With one boot before him already shining with unsurpassable lustre, Mark 
was at work upon another with such energy as not even to perceive his mas- 
ter’s tempestuous advent. 

ee So eg 


cried the philosopher, his voice ringing between extremes of sorrow 
and wrath. ‘‘So, Mark! I have found you out, have I?” 

‘* What !’ roared Neuberg, ‘‘ is he not working, after all ?’’ 

‘** He is, he is,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘and that is just it! Neuberg, you don’t 
know all I have done for this fellow. Ignorance one excuses, forgetfulness 
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one forgives, incompetency one tolerates, but bad will, bad will,’’ cried. the 
philosopher, his voice resounding, ‘‘to a master like me, is a crime! In-. 
finitely better to wait upon myself all the rest of my life than to harbor such 
acur! Go, pack your trunk, sir !’’ 


Mark looked up bewildered at his master, then back at the boot he was 


holding, and conscious that for the first time in his new service he merited 
praise and not blame, cried with a loud, aggrieved sniff that he could not do 
the boots any better, not if it were for his Majesty himself. 


“Oh, knave !”’ 


cried Neuberg, interrupting Spencer, as the latter opened 
his mouth for another burst of wounded feeling. ‘‘ No more of your pranks 
here, if you wish Mr. Spencer to forgive you ; and mind you, I have my eye 
upon you.”’ 

It was now his turn to drag his friend back into the room. 

‘*Come, come, Spencer, dear,’’ said he, relapsing into English, ‘‘ we know 
that the rogue is an honest rogue ; so be content—he is as good as you will 
ever have with your incorrigible theory that all men have souls.”’ 

‘Tf the fellow had loved me,’’ began Spencer, ‘‘ he would have tried to 
please me.”’ 


‘Pooh !’ said Neuberg, balancing his toe with unconscious significance ; 
‘loved you, you innocent! He will try to please you in future, if I mistake 
not, for he knows the weight of my displeasure.’’ Here he burst out laughing, 
and, after a slight hesitation, the philosopher joined in the merriment. 
‘“Good heavens!’ cried Neuberg, suddenly growing very serious, ‘I 
forgot ! What have you done with the little worm ?” 
Spencer’s face became illumined, as with pleasant recollections 


senger comes from my baker’s to say that his own poor little innocent had had 


‘‘She slept like a flower,’”’ said he; ‘Sand at dawn this morning a mes- 


convulsions and was dead, and would I come and compose the wife? Well, 
there were two good things, Neuberg, for the baker’s child, if it had lived, 
would have been an idiot. I had treated it—it was a hopeless case. And 


my baker’s wife has a strapping, healthy body and a tender heart. Here 
were a childless mother and a motherless child; the wails of both were 
silenced when I left them, deeply occupied with each other.”’ 


‘* By the way,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ that reminds me—have you breakfasted ? 


} 


for I have not. It is a lovely day—shall we go forth? My duty only begins 
at nine.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A violet in the youth of prony nature, 
Forward, not permanent—sireet, not lasting ; 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
No more.—SH ak ESPEARE. 

N the thick, heavy white cups the coffee was fragrant ; under their fingers 
the long roll broke crustily, still steaming from the oven ; the charming 
freshness of the morning, as the guardsman and the philosopher sat outside 

the little café in a streak of sunshine, pale vellow still, gave to their fare that 
matchless zest which belongs to open-air meals, 
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The hum of the busy town was already at its height. Determined house- 
wives, followed by bare-armed maids with baskets, hurried past them to the 
market place round the corner ; smiling housewives hurried away therefrom, 
discussing their bargains as they went ; squads of soldiers, as untidy in their 
forage kit as they would be spruce later on, trundling in their handeart the 
day's ‘‘ menage,’ stiffened into salutes as they crossed the shadow of the 
handsome officer ; ever and anon a belated country wagon, high-laden with 
green fodder, slowly dragged by slavering, patient-eyed, noiseless-treading 
oxen, lumbered by with shrieking wheels ; or yet a little drove of sheep pat- 
tered upon their last stage but one. Bleatings mixed with the plaintive call 
of the calf, expostulations of pig, chicken, or duck, with the deep reflective note 
of the draft bullock. And above all rose the human clamour : cries of street 
venders, cries of stall- keepers, outscreamings of bargaining wives, snapping of 
whips and barking of dogs, whistling, laughter, anger, persuasion ; jangle of 
bells, far and near, some grave, some gay, some ynpertinently obtrusive ; dis- 
cordant sounds most of them and egotistie in their personal insistance, but 
taken as a whole, under a bright spring sky, a very symphony of social life. 

The philosopher tilted his green wooden chair and lay back, smiling, lis- 
tening and noting. 

‘*There throbs the heart of the town, taking in and sending forth again 
the blood of life,’ he said. 

Neuberg lifted his head from the contemplation of his coffee grounds with 
the approving glance he always had ready for his friend’s conceits. 

‘* And there lies the brain, I suppose you would say,’’ said he, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the Royal Palace. 

‘*Fresh flowers . . . fair flowers !’ 

The call of a woman clove the air not unmusically in the interval of a 
sudden lull. 

‘*T think,’’ said Neuberg, with a charming little air of consciousness, 
‘that I will take a turn by the flower stalls.”’ 

‘By all means,”’ said Spencer, placidly. 

They paid their reckoning on their frugal repast, and arm in arm stepped 
toward the market place. 

As gay and busy to see as to hearken to. Buyers and venders moving in 
and out like bees in their hives or ants in their hills; shifting dues of orange 
and scarlet on peasant jheads and bosoms ; the flash of white kerchiefs and 
aprons ; the gleam of copper and tin, and glazed crockery, the softer tints of 
roots and fruits beneath great tent-like umbrellas of indigo or faded green. 
Indescribable odors, too, were floating in the air, each qualifying or chasing 
the other ; the whiffs of wide open country from hay-lined carts, the pun- 
gency of roasted coffee, of stored apples and lemons, of cobbler’s stalls, and 
the abomination of the pork-butcher’s booth, the mixed atmosphere of the 
hen-coops, with their main smell of musty straw. All of which, like dis- 
cords, resolved themselves, as the two friends halted before the flower stall, 
into a sudden and delicious harmony. Here the trestle-tables were im- 
purpled with violets, starred with jonquils and primroses. <A heap of hya- 
cinths sent forth heavy sweetness from a corner. 








From Painting by Advis Schlabitz. 
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A buxom woman, with cheeks as hard and round and rosy as the best pre- 
served apple in her neighbor’s hoard, was soon engaged in filling the officer’s 
hands with choice blooms. With grave deliberation he wavered long be- 
tween the claims of the single narcissus and the single hyacinth, the prim- 
rose and the joriquil, and ended by compounding matters and buying them 
all. The violets, with their humble morning hue, their scent lost in the 
grosser sweetness of their waxen rivals, failed to appeal to him. 

Turning round with a jubilant air to show his companion the bunch which 
it took two hands to hold, he found him, somewhat to his surprise, fingering 
the little purple bunches with dreamy gaze. The surprise was still greater 
when the man of abstractions and science opened his mouth and delivered 
himself in the following manner : ‘‘‘O Proserpina ! ’’ cried he, 


“* For the flowers now that, frighted, thou letst fall 
From Dis’s wagon! Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath?’ 


Oh !’ he went on, ‘‘ what magic inspired that poor play-actor that he should 
have known how to sing every man’s love and to cry out every man’s sorrow : 


‘violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes !— 


How much in that little line! Lover, poet, master of hidden music, and 
withal what an observer! You, Grustaf, all enamoured as you are, I will 
wager that you have never noted the beauty of a beautiful woman's eyelids. 
Look at these violets . . . ‘Dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.’ 
Sweeter? Ah, there he is a heretic !’’ ° 

At this point the philosopher fell into a muse, gazing at the flowers in his 
hands. 

Open mouthed, with starting eyes, Neuberg stared at him. Spencer sen- 
timental ! Spencer with a lovelorn look and tongue! What was coming 
next? 

In a moment his friend sighed and spoke again : 

‘‘Call back your gentlest memories,’’ said he, ‘‘and see how true is the 
comparison. There is, moving in the ways of the world, someone I know— 
a thing of fire and air—and when she looks at me—to borrow once again if 
not from the words, from the thoughts of the Master—when she looks at me, 
I could wish that she might do no other thing, because of the fathomless 
wonder of those eves ; but when they are cast down I can scarce wish them 
open again, for the sight of lids as delicate,as these flowers, as faintly purple, 
and as sweet, a man dare think, to kiss,’’ 

Saying which, Mr. Spencer absently lifted the posy to his lips and kept it 
pressed thereto. 


Neuberg’s countenance, meanwhile, was an open field for the conflict of 
most divers emotions: incredulity, bewilderment, amazement, impetuous sym- 
pathy and devouring curiosity. It was the last that conquered. Neverthe- 
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less he opened his mouth only to close it again upon the unspoken ques- 
tion. 

‘* Elusive,’? murmured Mr. Spencer, freeing his lips to speak, ‘‘ but swoon- 
sweet. Madam,’’ said he, then, bowing ceremoniously to the stall-woman, 
‘*T will take all your violets, if you please, if you will kindly supply me with 
a basket to place them in, and have them sent with this card to the Criifin 
Lucena, at the palace.’’ 

**O Cupid, little god of love !’’ exclaimed Neuberg, and put his flowers 
down for the express purpose of slapping his thigh exultantly ; ‘‘ now is the 
murder out !”’ 

Spencer fixed upon him a surprised, displeased glance. Half the market 
turned to see the sky-blue officer gesticulate, and a score of honest peasant 
faces grinned in unconscious sympathy with his great ‘‘ Ha, ha !’’ 

Spencer regarded his friend with ever-increasing severity ; both were 
charmingly indifferent to popular interest. 

‘*Oh, my dear,’’ cried Neuberg, in his fluent translated English, ‘ that I 
should live to see the day! The little archer has shot in the gold this time. 
The philosopher, the philosopher in love !’ 

‘* Love!’ echoes Mr. Spencer, and flouted the notion. ‘‘ Love, no! One 
beautiful thing suggests another. Mere concatenation of ideas, that is all.’’ 
Then, suddenly, his eye dilated, his figure seemed to expand, his cloudy 
hair stiffen, and in a wave of wrath : ‘‘ How is it,’ cried he, ‘* that you, even 
you, can descend to the odious vulgarity of bantering a man upon a subject 
which should be so sacred? If your friend were in love that would be his 
own heart secret, to be kept or confided as he saw fit. Nor should the mere 


idle supposition be a motive for pointless jests. 1 cannot endure it,’’ he 
continued, with an ever deeper sense of injury. ‘‘ As soon as ever a gentle- 
man approaches a lady with admiration, or be it only with courtesy, lo ! he 


must find himself and her enveloped, as in a net, of irresponsible observation 
and insinuation ; each simplest action must needs be marked by nod and 
beck and wreathed smiles. Be it envy, be it malice, be it mere idle fooling. 
it is always ill-bred, sometimes desecration, and the results are frequently 
pernicious in the extreme. Love,’’ went on Mr. Spencer, ‘‘is the passion we 
share with the angel—or with the beast. It is the highest and most beauti- 
ful of all human emotions, or the most degraded. At whichever extreme 
you take it, it is a thing terrible, potent for good or evil. But te play with 
it, laugh at it, jest upon it, can the folly of fools go further ?”’ 

The guardsman shook himself like a dog under the pelting shower of 
words. Fora moment he flushed hotly and seemed about to spring a vio- 
lent retort, but on second thought his face cleared and he broke into a smile 
again. ? 

‘* How is it possible,’ cried he, ‘‘that when it is open to you to bask in 
the beams of my Eva’s eyes, you can talk of living for ever under the gaze of 
the Lucena’s? b-r-r! they frighten me, those eyes of the griifin! I never 
know what thought lies behind them. Ah, give me Eva—the warm, the 
tangible, the human, the laughing Eva, Eva Beau-Sourire! Oh, Michael, 


prate about your lady’s lids. Have you never noted Beau-Sourire’s lips— 
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there is not such another pair in all the world. What are violets to deep 
red roses, sweet-breathed carnations, pouting, bursting asunder? And to 
think,’’ he added, with a cry, ‘‘ that I have never had a kiss of love from 
them yet !’’ 

He fell into a kind of passionate muse, while Spencer, shrugging his 
shoulders, turned from him, and began with simple, awkward fingers gravely 
to rearrange the violets in the basket. 

‘*T believe,’’ cried Neuberg, struck by a brilliant idea and gathering up his 
flowers again feverishly as he spoke, ‘‘ that I will just bring them round to 
Eva myself.”’ 

‘*No such thing,’’ said Spencer, now once again his benign and placid self : 
‘* Have you so little consideration, young man, for that poor girl’s reputa- 
tion in a foreign town? Wait till the hour grows more conventional. Come, 
send your flowers and let us to the stables. Now is the right moment for a 
gallop.”’ 

**Convention? This comes well from you, indeed !’’ protested Neuberg, 
scornful but vielding. His friend took him firmly under the arm, and thus 
the two strolled away as they had come. 


The philosopher was now sweeter 
than nuts in humor and choice of word. 


He spoke of love, as they went, 
till the listener felt his heart swell within him and thought he had never 
known before how dearly he cherished the mistress of his choice. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HTle said: She must be swift and white 
And subtly warm, and half perverse, 
Sweet as soft, sharp fruit to bite, 
And like a snake's love lithe and fierce. 

Ven have guessed worse.— SWixBurRNe. 


HE duke rubbed his eyes. So rapidly had new impressions 
succeeded each other during the last four days, and so con- 
fusedly did the memory of them throng into his mind, that, 


roused suddenly from deep sleep, he could not recall where 
he was. 





Neuberg opened the window wide, unfastened and flung 
back the outer green shutter ; and floods of blue air, the very 
spring, burst into the room, to the accompaniment of some 
strident as a cricket’s beat, yet threaded with an acid string 


breath of the 
distant drum, 
of fife. 

‘* Hark !’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ there goes the main watch, which means, my 
friend, that it is the burning hour of neon and that, therefore, you have 
slept the clock round. Spencer swears by lemons, rind and juice !’ 

He came over to the foot of the bed and sat on the edge, swinging his high- 
booted leg. 

‘* Did you sweat ?’’ said he, and inserted his cool fingers under the collar 
of the half-awakened youth. ‘Splendid ! 


There, then, you may get up ; 
so Spencer said. 


Which,”’ he added, ‘‘is lucky, as the King wants to see 








From Painting by Howard Helmick 
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you. Hans shall get you a hot bath and rub you down like a horse, and you 
will be as fit as a fiddle. Meanwhile cover up, and I shall tell you the morn- 
ing news ; why, half my day is done !’’ 

tochester yawned and smiled, looking preposterously young, with the red 
curls tossed about the beardless face. This wakening to his new existence 
was a joy ; the concrete part of it represented by Neuberg’s breezy presence, 
radiating the joy of life and the lustiness of manhood, delightful to one 
accustomed to be roused from obstinate slumber by an abominable Smiley. 

‘Tt is a glorious day,”’ said the count. ‘‘ I have had a glorious morning. 
Up at sunrise, I strolled to Spencer. He had been up since dawn.’ 


‘ 


’ 


‘T do not wonder,”’ said the duke, recalling one by one the experiences of 
the previous evening. Reviewed by morning wits they had lost their glamour 
and showed out shabby and uncouth to his fastidious mind. He felt aston- 
ished, even a little ashamed of the enthusiasm which had actually possessed 
him for his eccentric countryman. ‘‘ 1 do not wonder,”’ he said ; ‘if your 
philosopher sets up as dry nurse to foundlings he must expect to have 
a troubled rest.’’ 

** Dear fellow,’’ said Neuberg, with a tender laugh of recollection, ‘‘ nay, 
he swears the bantling ‘slept like a flower.’ Before IT came he had found a 
nest for it, so he is already out of that. Was I not right to say never was 


such a man ?”’ 


9 


‘*Oh, T for one will not dispute it !’ said the duke, with the suspicion of 
a sneer. 

‘* Well, you would have thought so even more strongly this morning,’ said 
Neuberg, his eye too inwardly fixed upon his own thoughts to notice Roches- 
ter’s expression. ‘* We had breakfast together, you must know, and after 
breakfast we went to the market place, for IT wanted to buy a bunch of 
spring flowers as a morning greeting for a certain lady. Ah, Mr. Postilion,”’ 
cried he ; then, with a loud laugh, ‘‘did T steal a march upon you? There 
is a virtue, after all, in early rising. Well, thereby, as the saw runs, hangs a 
tale.’ The speaker paused, measured Rochester with a thoughtful eve. 
‘*Nay,”’ said he, after a while, ‘‘since strangely we have grown friends, I 
will have no secrets from you ; for IT understand friendship in but one way— 
the heart on the hand. Spencer likes vou, too. He told me so this morn- 
ing. He has read you like a book-—‘a lad of delicate honor,’ he says, ‘ with 
the making in him, if well guided, of a fine man.’ We shall be three in the 
bond. Give me thine hand upon it, mine honest rival.”’ 

Moved by a curious mixture of feelings, the blood rose in Rochester's face, 
as he slid his hand into his host’s grasp. Gladdened to the innermost by the 
words of praise, his vanity, nevertheless, rebelled against their original 
source, 

‘* Damn his impertinence !’ he thought, but at the same moment smiled 
in spite of himself with eves and lips. 


“That heing settled,’ said Neuberg, with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ we need 
have -no secrets. And now,’ he went on, with a chuckle, ‘‘I shall tell 
you about Spencer.’ He lowered his voice and proceeded in a mouthing 
whisper : ‘‘ Spencer is in love, too !’’ 
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He stood back and stared at the duke to see the effect of this astonishing 
revelation. But the other only stared back rather blankly. 

“Tn love!’ he echoed ; ‘‘ in love, after all, and with Eva, | suppose ?”’ 

** God forbid !’ cried the count ; ‘‘ no, no, heaven is good to me. No, it 
is with the Countess Lucena.”’ 

‘* And who is she ?”’ asked the boy, his fancy vibrating at the sound of the 
romantic name. 


‘*Ah, who indeed ?’”’ cried Neuberg. ‘*‘ And have you been four days in 
my country and never heard me speak of the Countess Lucena? And you 
have been a night in this town and no rumor of her yet reached your 
ear? She is the pearl of our court, duke. Never look so astonished, 
man, I am not in love with her. She is too subtle, refined. too 
art-learned, too idealizing, too high-strung, too everything altogether beyond 
your humble servant. [told you, did I not,’ he added, after a pause 


‘that if Spencer ever fell a victim, it would be to some wonderful being : half 
goddess, half grande dame! Strange I should not have thought of her then ! 
But she has heen so much away, I hardly knew they had met. Goddess ! 


she might best pass for Diana—in looks at least. (They were curious beings, 
your goddesses, if we examine their private lives!) Eva would make a bet 
ter Venus, and yet if an unbiased Paris had to choose, it is as like as not he 
would give the apple to the Lucena . . . Well, we are not Paris, nor are 


we unbiased. She is grande dame, if you like, there can be but on pinion 
about that—and English, too! You English must be a remarkable people to 
produce a Spencer and a Lucena, Oh, [ crave pardon, also the pink and 
pattern of postilions !”’ 

To anyone else the duke might have shown pique upon such disrespectful 
banter, but there was a lovableness about Neuberg that colored even his most 
familiar speech. 


‘Oh, go on,’ said the new peer, and kicked the bedelothes in the school- 
boy way that occasionally overcame his gracious dignity. ‘‘ How comes a 
countrywoman of mine in a foreign court and with a foreign name?’ 

‘*Marry, sir,’ said Neuberg, with his occasional Elizabethan twist of 
tongue, ‘‘the explanation need not tax your wits greatly to follow. The 


beauteous Julia (her name is Julia) is the daughter of some whilom British 
ambassador at the Tusean Court. Saxon from sire and dame, but bred fh 
Florentine. Married, if not like Julia Capulet at fourteen, at least at some 
absurdly tender age, to one Count Lucena, a jealous Spanish Neapolitan, she 
was early and mercifully widowed of the same. Since then ’’—Neuberg 
spread out the fingers of one hand with an expressive gesture —‘‘ since then, 
five years’ widowhood, at Florence! She is devoted to art and study and 
cultivation of the mind generally. Florence, some people say, offers a 
variety of distraction to a young and lovely woman. However, let that pass. 
Rumor is always ill-natured. She became the bosom friend and confidant of 
our Queen (who was, as you know, or probably don’t, a princess of the 
House of Tuscany and /s virtue itself, so that even gossip dare not puff at 
her) and followed her Majesty hither three years ago. The Queen is devot- 
edly attached to her, allows her every liberty—nay, is led by her without so 
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seeming, loads her with favors which are so graciously accepted that one 
would swear the obligation was on her Majesty’s side. And here vou have 
the map of the country.”’ 

** Does Mr. Spencer,’’ asked Rochester, ‘‘ admit the soft impeachment ?”’ 

Neuberg chuckled. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ I attacked him presently. To find Spencer a prey 
to the ordinary weakness of mankind is too delightful, and the dear old fel- 
low is so unconscious of his real state, and so guilelessly wise over other 
people’s follies, so sure of his own immunity and all the while so hopelessly 
entrapped |! It will be a most instructive lesson to him, and my faith, she 
will make it a pleasant one! He could not have fallen into better or safer 
hands—nor more practiced. She will lift him up to heights Elysian and let 
him down gently when she has had enough. It is just the one experience he 
wanted to make him a perfect man. He is in deadly earnest already . . . I 
got a tremendous rating for my vulgarity in laughing at so sacred a sub- 
ject io 

‘*And do you let him rate you, Count Neuberg?”’ asked Rochester. 

His friend gave him a sudden surprised stare, then laughed. 

‘* Let him rate me?” said he. ‘‘I have to let him if he wants to. Oh, 
you do not know Spencer yet, but allow me to tell you he would not rate one 
did he not think one worth the trouble. You will perhaps notice him with 
some at the court—fools as they are many, snakes as they are a few—and 
his manner to them : two words of suavity—covering contempt! So I just 
let Spencer have at me when he has a mind, and am flattered that he should 
care. Moreover, he generally says something worth remembering on those 
occasions. Besides which, I have good example. You should have heard him 
giving scold number three to-day (row the first was with his servant), and 
this same third scold to whom addressed, do you think ?—to the King !’’ 

Neuberg threw himself back with one of his merry laughs. Rochester 
gazed open-mouthed. He had an innate respect for rank (beginning with his 
own) and could hardly conceive the situation. 

‘*{ do not think,’’ said Neuberg, sitting up again and rubbing his nose 
reflectively, **T do not think his Majesty quite liked it, between ourselves. 
But he, all shining star of the Holy Alliance as he is, must, like his humbler 
fellow men, take Spencer as he finds him. Well, I will tell you how it came 
about. We took our ride together, Spencer and I, and my dear fellow was 
delicious! We spoke of love under the budding chestnuts. It is a morning 
I can never forget. And since I know that Michael Spencer, too, has fallen 
into the snare, my heart sings like a bird’s. I cannot help it—it makes my 
way so much clearer. Poor Eva, though, it will be a bitter blow to her! I 
declare Tam a selfish beast—always thinking about her, and yet not for 
her.’’ He fell to silence. 


( To be continued. ) 
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WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF HOLLAND, SKETCHING 
FROM NATURE AT CORBIERES, NEAR 
AIX-LES-BAINS, 


ANKIND consists of two classes—to adapt from Elia’s celebrated 


that most sketc 
The reason of this is that most sketches from nature 





To all honest sketchers, qree 
a full brush. 


essay 

and those who don’t. Like the noble 

is decidedly the greater class. It is 

hes from nature are exhibited in bed- 

are not worthy 

to be exhibited in any mor publie 

place. They are the memorials of a 

pride that is half shame. Their au- 

thors know they have failed and there- 

fore are ashamed ; yet are they proud 

even of their failure. Out of the pride 

cometh a lovely frame; out of the 

shame, a self-conscious rel- 

egation to the st pri- 

vate walls, whereon— 

above the washstand, o1 

the mantel—the intimate 

relationand thi ction- 

ate friend shall ld the 

‘ work,”’ it were by 

accident, what time its 

history is explained by 

its author with subdued enthusi- 

asm and that deprecatory modesty 

which is the sign of the sincerest 
self-flattery. Great is the vanity of , 


the amateur ! 


There be, indeed, more failures 
in this than in all the rest of the 
arts together. To the amateur and 
the beginner sketching from nature 
seems not merely the most fascin- 
ating of all accomplishments, but 
withal so easy !_ Hence multitudes 
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LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


try their ’prentice hands. Year after year the summer wold is dotted more 
and more with daring damsels and meek young men armed with stool and 
color-box—to say nothing of those senile devotees we all know: opinionated 
oracles who work upon recondite theories of their own, and who are always 
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bursting with ultra-bilious contempt for modern methods. Young or old, 
however, nothing daunts them. Even the camera—-that insidious revelution- 
ist in the realm of the arts—has not checked their annual increase ; and as for 
the wheel, which threatens the decline and fall of so many pastimes and 
intellectual pursuits, why, the wheel has merely furnished the outdoor amateur 
of art with a delightful means of locomotion, has but facilitated the search 
for the picturesque. Thus, in these days, the sketchers come, not singly as of 
old, but in battalions ; and the makers and purveyors of materials wax rich 
and rejoice exceedingly. 

Fascinating it is, beyond all question. To ‘‘ blot’? with happy certainty 
the bloom of some noble bulk of trees ; to trap the glory of golden light shot 
by the westward sun in a level gleam along the many-colored grass ; to fix 
harmonious contrasts of a group of russet cattle browsing in the azure morn- 
ing warmth ; to catch the mass and dignity of cliffs shadowing the shining 
sea ; to capture the majesty and splendor of clouds piled in the mellow deeps 
of the sky, or the sweet dapple of reflections in some brook babbling its 
winding way among the 
autumn woods—to essay 
such artistic paths as 
these is a supreme de- 
light, apart from all re- 
sult on paper or canvas. 
Whether you succeed or 
fail, in a sense, matters 
not a whit. There is a 
joy, a fascination, a sub- 
tle and poignant hap- 
piness in the mere at- 
tempt, and the humblest 
amateur feels it as keenly 
as the most accomplished 
artist. We may he wide 
as the poles asunder in 
ability or mastery ; but, 
before the love-compel- 
ling face of Nature, in 
feeling all of us are one. 

The secret of this hap- 
piness is that the business 
of sketching compels a 
sweet and comprehensive 
intimacy with the gra- 
cious goddess. She _ re- 
ceives the sketcher in her 
garden, so to speak ; and 
as the devout Oriental 





leaves his slippers at the AN IMPRESSION OF FOLIAGE. 
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threshold of the mosque, so the sketcher, at the very outset of his sketch, 
shakes the dust of the world from his spirit, and passes unsoiled and open- 
hearted to her unaffected presence. Once the paper’s whiteness is washed 
with the first tint he is in the Eden of art, where the serpent is not, where all 
the air is innocence and every lovely prospect changes, even as he gazes, to 
lovelier and lovelier. Sketching, indeed, is the purest of all pastimes. 

Yet must the sketcher eat of the tree of knowledge. Alas! for the 
amateur that this should be ; but so inexorably it is. So many sketches (if 
their authors only knew it !) are but affidavits of ignorance. 

Once upon a time I had a friend who journeyed unto Barbizon to be an 
artist. Like many another he spent an unforgetable year or two amid the 
scenes that Millet, Corot and Rousseau rendered classical ; and, also, like 
many another, he did not make of himself a painter. One day he was at 
work en plein air, and had gotten his canvas in a stupendous mess—of which, 
I daresay, he was blissfully unconscious. There he sat, painting away quite 
cheerfully, when an oldish man in a peasant’s blouse strolled up, and for 
some interminable minutes gravely and silently inspected the disordered 
struggle of paint. At last he said, ‘‘ Where is your leading line ?’’ 

My friend could not answer; he knew, in fact, nothing about ‘ leading 
lines,’’ and had not the faintest conception of what the man in the blouse was 
driving at. The Blouse saw this, and forthwith explained the theory—or, 
rather, the principle—scratched a quiet stroke or two in the wet paint with 
the end_of a brush-handle, and behold! order grew out of the chaos on that 
canvas. 

The Blouse was—Corot ! and that principle of the leading line you shall 
find exemplified in every work of his you shall see. It would be interesting 
to expatiate thereon, but this is not a technical essay. The story has, how- 
ever, two morals: (1) that precept is good, and example better; and 
(2) that even a merely moderately successful presentment of a scene or ‘‘ bit”’ 
is impossible, unless you have first studied the pictorial principle of some 
acknowledged master. It matters very little which master you choose, 
because all the masters of painting are agreed as to first principles, and differ 
only in the methods of applying them to the translation of nature into art. 
You must have a convention—a ‘‘ picturesque,’’ in fact. Corot, for instance, 
got his convention originally from Claude, and (here is a hope-breeding truth 
for beginners) it was a long time before his study of nature enabled him to 
differentiate that convention from his great predecessor into the new and 
lovely convention which all the world now knows as Corot’s own. This is 
one of the vital things in art which are never properly treated in hand-books 
and schools—which are, indeed, rarely taught anywhere. Even professional 
artists know of them more by instinct than reason, and can seldom clearly 
explain the why and the wherefore of their practices. Thus the amateur is 
most often forced to sea, as it were, without a compass ; wherefore his blun- 
ders are the more pardonable. Indeed, his escape from total wreck is, when 
he does escape, a crowning miracle. 


The sketch, as Lalanne said of etching, which (at its best) is a kind of 
sketching, should be in the nature of an improvisation. From the ‘‘study’”’ 
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it is distinct. The study pig J 
aims at pictorial learning ; 
it is a searching-out and | 
careful record of form 
facts, and color facts, and 
facts of light and shade. 
But the sketch is a swift 
note of broad effects—of 
the general character of 
things; the instant im- 
pression, say, of a color 
contrast, or some vivid or 





melting incidence of light 
on objects and atmo- 
sphere. Its foundation is 
simplicity ; its vitality and 
significance and charm are 
born of the passion of the 


moment. ‘It's a rum 
thing,’’ said a fifth-rater 
to Turner, ‘‘ but I saw a 


lovely subject down in 
Surrey last year, and when 
I went yesterday to paint 
it, it was all differc nt Yr 





‘“Um!’’? sneered the A MARINE BIT. 
master. ‘‘ Don’t you know that your business is to paint ypres- 
sions ?”’ 

No doubt Turner spoke here of pictures —the finished product s distinct 
from sketches ; but the remark holds good in both cases. The sketcher must 
record his impression, using a selection of the facts essential to its most vivid 
expression. This is what the best sketchers do, it being understood, of 
course, that they express their impressions with force and certainty and 


charm. Here it just is that sketching from life is so difficult. Nature is 
ever changing, and an hour’s difference in the position of the sun, the passing 


of a cloud-shadow even, profoundly alters the aspect of a landscape; and 
the effect that struck into you the fire of pictorial desire passes ere you can 
accomplish one-fifth of the massed glooms and melting glories. T member 
the impression that prompted the sketch after the effects that used the 
impression have ceased to be—to be able to generalize what was, amid the 
distracting, almost irresistible fascinations of what is—this is more than half 


the battle in this most rare and supreme accomplishment. 

Sketching from nature, indeed, is, at its best and finest, a of gifts. 
Many able painters fail in it, even as many able sketchers fail just as signally 
when they attempt the ‘‘ finished picture.’? Great sketching demands a 


singular concentration of the intellectual powers and a determined exercise of 
will. It is not enough to revel in your mere delightedness with nature, 
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though, of course, no good sketch was ever done without such revelling. To 
select rightly, at the instant of impression—to capture the essential amid 
bewildering temptations to pursue the unnecessary—this is the sketcher’s 
highest quality ; and in the exquisite campaign victory depends on general- 
ship quite as much as on courage, and only the best are masters of the subtle 
strategy it inexorably requires. 

But we must not underrate courage. He who would sketch must dare 
even more greatly than he who would dine. The best sketchers are the bold- 
est. They are never afraid of color. They glory in a powerful and deter- 
mined outline. There is no hesitation about the sweep of their shadows, 
the vigor and breadth of their masses, the force of their contrasts, the rich- 
ness of their harmonies. Hesitation in the sketcher is destruction to the 
sketch ; and a confusion in his mind as to what he should select, what remem- 
ber, is written indelibly in a muddle of many effects : whereas the good 
sketch should be a clear, simple, beautiful expression of but one. 

This in some degree explains why it is that the best sketches are invariably 
accomplished at speed. ‘* That’s good !? you hear a man exclaim ; and the 
other man, who did it, says ‘* Yes, [ just ‘went for it’ for all [ was worth !’ 

William Muller, the famous British artist, one of the most brilliant and 
masterly landscape sketchers that ever put brush to paper, never spent more 
than two hours on a sketch—half-imperial size, too !—and many of his finest 
works he achieved in even less time. But many good painters are poor 
sketchers ; they work slowly, building up and pulling down and rebuilding, 
and are consciously incapable of that spurt of concentrated faculty, and the 
inspired high-pressure accomplishment which the true sketch demands. You 
may take it as an axiom that if you are not ‘through’? in one hundred 
and twenty nunutes you have not got a sketch at all. You may have half a 
sketch or part of a ‘‘study ’’; or you may and probably will have wrought a 
perfect and damning demonstration of failure. But you will not have a 
sketch in the right sense of the word, 

The secret of this successful magical rapidity is knowledge—knowledge of 
nature, of your materials, of yourself, of—above all—what to omit. It ean 
only be gained at the price of endless observation and untiring practice. 
Amateurs often achieve a respectable command of technique, but they rarely 
learn how to observe. The essence of sketching is, after all, the art of secing 
properly ; for to see what to do is almost to know how to do. To the attain- 
ment of this cunning vision there is no royal road. The gay and comfort- 
able City of Success stands at the far end of the Valley of Hard Work, 
through which you must travel on the rugged tracks of Failure. It is true 
that out of many failures success comes at last. 

So there is hope for all sketchers, even the feeblest. We have ‘ rote sar- 
kastick ’’ perhaps of blunderers and pretenders ; but we have a kind of ten- 
derness withal for those failures on the bedroom walls. What happy morn- 
ings they recall! What blissful afternoons! What memories of healthy 
effort, of pure and tender inspirations, of fresh-air dreams, of magic glimpses 
into the sweetness and grandeur of the world ! 




















BALSAM AND PINE. 
By Erra W. Prerce. 


HALT, stranger!’ 

It was a feminine voice of piercing and imperative qual- 
ity. With one leg slung over the rough garden fence, 
John Trent paused, and looked toward the house. In 
its open door he saw two figures—a little, hatchet-faced 
old man, with metal buttons on his coat, and a young girl, 





severe of aspect, and surpassingly fair of face. 

‘* Halt, stranger!’ she shouted again ; ‘‘ grandpa says you must come no 
further. What do you want here ?”’ 

Still astride the rickety fence, Trent lifted his hat politely. 

‘*T have the honor to be attached to a party of men who are surveying this 
region for a railroad. My name is John Trent. Tam here with full power to 
negotiate with the owner of the Kilburn territory, as our road must cross his 
land for many miles 





‘*We want no railroads hereabout,’? broke in the high, thin voice of the 
antiquated person in the doorway, ‘‘ and if you don’t keep off my land, young 
man, Pll do you damage.”’ 

Trent assumed his most conciliatory air. 

“Mr. Kilburn—for I presume you are the proprietor of this great tract— 
pray listen to reason. A railway cannot fail to be of immeasurable benefit to 
you. Here you have a township covering one hundred square miles, and 
inhabited by about six hundred people. There are more bears and foxes in 
the place than human beings. Now, what do you need most? Why, means 
of communication with the outside world, of course. You must open up this 
rich region 

The old man reached smartly up to a rack on the wall of the entry, and 
took down a shotgun. His hatchet face was working with rage 

‘Eh? So you've come into che Maine woods to tell me what I need, 
stranger? Well, you jest take to your heels, and light out of this whil@ you 
have time, cause I ain’t hankering to hear you talk to-day. DP ve lived my 
nat’ral life without railroads, and I calkerlate T can continue that way a spell 
longer. I cussed the idee at the start, and, mark you, your demmed rails 


ain’t a-going across any land of mine ! 


We'll keep the bears and foxes, young 
man, and you keep your road—-see ?”’ 
Trent had heard in Sag 


rs 


adoe of the man with whom he had to deal—his 
stubborn prejudice against innovations, his hot, resentful temper. For miles 
upon miles the Kilburn POSkeSSIONS extended into the Maine wilderness. As 
the young surveyors eves swept the horizon, he knew that the ranges of hills 
etched against the sky, the green fields clothed in ripening crops, the vast 
unbroken forests stretching on all sides and watered by beautiful rivers, 
belonged to this cross old man. The low brown house, with its adjacent 
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barns and granaries, was his fortress, and he now stood on its threshold, shot- 
gun in hand, resolute to repel the invader. 

‘* My dear sir ”’ began Trent, but this time the girl interrupted. 

‘Oh, go away, stranger—do go away! Grandpa is very angry. He will 
kill you if you meddle with his land.”’ 





Her voice had ‘lost its piercing quality, and become anxious and imploring. 
Trent, unable longer to maintain his position on the fence, was compelled to 
swing himself over. He dropped into a sage bed in the Kilburn garden. 

‘* At least, you will permit me to offer terms, Mr. Kilburn,’’ he said, and 
advanced a step toward the door. Grandpa Kilburn leveled his gun. 

‘*T warned ye!’ he shouted, fumbling at the trigger, ‘‘ ye durned idjit, I 
warned ye !”’ 

There was a resounding crack. The contents of the weapon pierced Trent’s 
leg like red-hot splinters. He staggered back, and clutched at the garden 
fence. The girl -creamed. This sound seemed to restore the balance to 
Grandpa Kilburn’s mind. He dropped the shotgun. 

“Oh, Lord! [ve fixed him, Miry !’’ he cried, and the two hostiles rushed 
with one accord to Trent, and caught him in their arms. 

‘Zeke ! Zeke !’ screamed grandpa, ‘‘ saddle the black mare, and ride for 
the doctor—he’s over the river, at the miller’s house. Tell him to come 
quick—here’s a man shot. The gun went off, all by itself—I looked at it, 
and it went off, ’Zekel !’ And his voice shook with terror, for visions of jails 
and gibbets began to loom before grandpa’s eyes. 

In response to the call, a chore boy appeared at a corner of the barn, and 
catching the fear that now infected the air, flew to saddle the mare. Mean- 
while grandpa and Myra half-dragged, half-carried Trent across the garden 
and into the house, and deposited him upon a bed, in a big, low-ceiled room. 
There they were immediately joined by a spare, elderly female, whose sandy 
hair fairly bristled on her head, as she viewed the victim of grandpa’s wrath. 
With zealous haste she tried to stanch his wounds. 

‘*There, father,’ she said to old Kilburn, ‘‘ you see what comes of your 
awful temper ! You vowed to kill the first man that appeared on your prem- 
ises to talk railroads, and you’ve gone and done it. It’s clean agin law, let 
alone Scripture, to indulge in such tantrums. What’s to save you from the 
gallus tree if this young man dies? And then Miry’ll be disgraced forever, 
in spite of all her Bangor schooling—for whoever will look twice at a girl 
whose grandpa has been hanged ?”’ 

The few teeth that grandpa possessed rattled like castanets. 

‘¢ Sure as preaching, Hetty, twas an accident !’’ he groaned. 

‘* No, it wasn’t !’ said Hetty, sternly. ‘‘ That gun never went off of it’s 
own accord, father—you p’inted it at him, and you said you’d shoot. Miry 
knows. We’ll be put on our Bible oath in court, and Scripture forbids false 
swearing.”’ 


““Oh, Lord !’’ shivered grandpa, overcome by the situation. ‘‘Is he bleed- 
ing to death, Hetty ?”’ 

‘Yes, father—it’s an awful wound, or, I ought to say, a whole family of 
wounds. Think of plugging him with all the shot that you kept ready for 
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skunks! I never !—why, half of it was enough for a man’s leg. And you 
always talking to me about wastefulness! Just shake the camphor bottle 
under his nose, Miry—I believe he’s fainting.’’ 

But Myra had fled through the door. 

‘* My goodness, father,’’ lamented Hetty, ‘‘ I’ve got to cut off his trousers. 
Such good cloth, too, and you’ ve filled it as full of holes as a pepper-box. 
Hand me another strip of cotton. Yes, indeed, he’s bleeding his life away, 
father, and all this is bound to bring down your gray hairs in sorrer to the 
grave. For my part, I think a railroad would be a grand thing in Sagadoc. 
We're like pelicans of the desert and owls of the wilderness here. I never go 
herrying that I don’t run afoul of a bear or a moose, or some such varmint. 
There ain’t a more benighted region in all Maine. Td dearly love to see a 
train of cars tearing through your timber land, father. It’s bad for any man 
to be too sot in his ways.”’ 

Grandpa had collapsed in a splint-bottomed chair, where he sat, mopping 
the cold sweat from his forehead. His terror moved Trent to compassion. 

‘** Don’t be frightened, Mr. Kilburn,’’ he said, good-naturedly, ‘* I am not 
bleeding to death, nor have I suffered any great harm. I dare say you meant 
me no injury ; you became nervous, and lost control of yourself.”’ 

‘*Now hear that!’ said Miss Hetty, in admiration ; ‘‘there’s Christian 
forgiveness for you, father! I hope you'll take the lesson to heart, and not 
go riddling a fellow-being again as though he was a weasel after the chick- 
ens. Mind, we’ve got to take good care of him now, father, and pay his 
doctor’s bill—’twill cost you a penny, and serve vou right. He must have 
the best in Sagadoe till he’s well again. There’s Miry out in the entry, ery- 
ing fit to die with the scare vou’ ve given her.”’ 

** Crying !’ said Trent, ‘‘ the girl IT saw in the door ?”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ answered Miss Hetty, ‘nat’rally she don’t want her grandpa 
hung.”’ 

‘* Why, tell her,’’ shouted Trent, ‘‘ tell her there’s nothing to fear. I’m 
not going to die, and [’ll take my oath her grandfather did not know what he 
was about—the shooting was accidental.’’ 

He smothered a groan forced from him by the pain in his damaged leg. 
Luckily Zeke, the chore boy, had found the doctor at the miller’s house. 
That disciple of AZsculapius lived ten miles away, but in ten minutes he had 
reached the Kilburn homestead, and was picking the shot out of Trent. The 
young surveyor stoutly reaffirmed that the wound was accidental, and ac- 
quitted grandpa of all design in the matter. Miss Hetty shut her lips and 
said nothing. Grandpa and the girl Myra, who had reappeared in the room, 
heamed ardent gratitude on the mendacious Trent. When the doctor had 
made the young man comfortable, and instructed Miss Hetty how to care for 
him, he departed, volunteering to take to the surveying party the news of 
Trent’s mishap. 

‘Draw it mildly, doctor,’’ Trent warned. ‘ Tell them IT am all right 
here, and they must go on to camp without me. Tell them that Mr. Kilburn 
has accepted my terms ’’—grandpa glared at his triumphant victim, but dared 
not contradict him —“ and that T will join them as soon as my leg permits. 
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Meanwhile they can send some of my traps to this place. 1 particularly 
require ’’—with a mischievous smile—“ another pair of trousers.’’ 

Miss Hetty went about the big bedroom with the soft step of a born nurse. 
Hcr snow-white sheets were scented with dried rose-leaves and lavender ; her 
pillows exhaled the odor of balsam. She brought chicken broth and beef tea 
to sustain the patient, and petted him like a mother. 

In the waning afternoon Trent lay in the house in the wilderness, and asked 
himself, half-angrily, why he was there ?—what demon had prompted him to 
fare forth with that surveying party, to seck distraction and forgetfulness 
in the Maine backwoods? He had found neither. A woman’s face, blonde 
and coldly regular, and stamped with the pride of generations of wealth and 
culture, seemed to start suddenly up before him—to look at him with sweet, 
unmoved eyes. Would she care, if she knew all his impatience and misery, 
and the evil that had now befallen him? Fashionable women have no hearts 
worth mentioning, and Grace Bowdoin’s self-control was so perfect upon all 
occasions that he could not imagine her stirred either by regret, sympathy or 
love. She might say that he had acted foolishly ; but would her eves soften, 
or her lips tremble, or her queenly reserve melt for a moment? Trent turned 
on his pillow with a groan, and just then the door of his bedroom opened and 
Myra Kilburn glided in. 

She went to the hearth—for the nights in that northern latitude were cold 
—gathered some dry pine knots, and kneeling, proceeded to light a fire. 
Tongue after tongue of bright orange flame shot out of the gray smoke film, 
and shone on the girl’s pliant figure and well-shaped head, as she leaned to 
add fresh fuel to the blaze. This daughter of the wilderness combined the 
tints of the wild-rose with a dark brilliancy of eyes and hair that held Trent’s 
gaze in spite of himself. Her hands were white and beautifully formed ; her 
soft, gray dress fitted her like a glove. Miss Hetty had mentioned ‘ school- 
ing’? at Bangor. Trent recognized the genuine American girl, born with the 
instinets of a lady, and quick to make the most of such advantages as she had 
been able to grasp. As she arose from the brick hearth, she found his eyes 
fixed upon her and advanced to his side. 

‘*Mr. Trent, | know not how to thank you,” she said, simply, ‘‘ but I feel 
the enormity of my grandfather’s offense, and your great goodness in forgiv- 
ing it.”’ 

Trent grew suddenly bouyant. 

‘““ Don’t mention the matter, Miss Kilburn. Iam a blasé fellow, and this 
mishap has, at least, provided me with a new experience. It also places your 
grandfather at a huge disadvantage. You will see that he must now listen to 
me when I expound the value of railroads in out-of-the-way districts.”’ 


She smiled. 
ce P 


oor grandpa! In a rage, he is often quite beside himself. Would you 
like to send word to your people, Mr. Trent ?”’ 

‘*T have no people.” 

‘‘That is sad—vour friends, then ?”’ 

‘* My friends do not count.” 


She contemplated him with a perplexed inquiry in her fine eyes. 
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sé 


You must have a home somewhere.”’ 

‘*T hail from the State of Massachusetts, Miss Kilburn—from a little town 
called Boston. But as for home— what is the real meaning of that word ?’’ 

* An abiding place with those we love.”’ 

‘* Yes, but like the miller of Dee : 

‘**T care for nobody—no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.’ 
So I may safely call myself homeless.”’ 

She detected the bitterness in his tone, and said, gravely, ‘‘ I am sorry for 
you.’’ Then she lighted his candles, and went out, and Trent was left alone 
with the cracking pine knots. 

Members of the surveying party came on the morrow, to satisfy themselves 
of Trent’s safety before pressing on into the wilderness. They brought his 
mail—newspapers and letters. Among the latter was one superscribed in a 
delicate feminine hand, sealed with a crest, and faintly perfumed with violets. 
When he was alone, Trent opened the envelope nervously. It contained some 
closely written pages, from which the following lines are an extract : 

‘*A month has passed, Jack, and you have fulfilled the promise which you 
made neither to attempt to see me again nor to "bore me with importunities. 
Do you ask if I remember? Yes. I will never forget the night under the 
palms, in that dim corner of the hall, where you told me that you loved me, 
Jack. Ido not wish to forget, for I was a proud woman that night. Some 
one was playing a nocturne in the adjacent drawing-room, and your face, in 
the rose-shaded lights, looked pale and earnest—I had never seen you so 
much in earnest about anything. Some day I may regret that I did not 
answer you exactly as you wished. Perhaps all this modern analysis and 
introspection is profitless to women. Be that as it may, I told you then that 
I would take council with my heart, and when quite sure of it would give you 
your answer. Ah, you are like all your sex, dear Jack—vyou sadly lack 
patience. I hear that you have already attached yourself to a surveying 
party, and rushed away to the wilderness—deserted the world, owr world—for 
the balsam and pine of the backwoods. Well, there are healing qualities in 
pine and balsam. As for myself—to-morrow I sail for Europe with friends ; 
I shall be absent a year. In that time we will have learned our own minds, 
Jack; to each of us twelve months offer vast opportunities for reflection. 
When I return, you may, if you will, seek me under the palms, in that 
obscure corner of the hall, where the rose-colored lights burn, and perhaps 
some one may play the same nocturne in the drawing-room. Yes, come to 
me then, and I will answer the question you asked four weeks ago. Mean- 
while we are both free.’’ 

Trent crushed the letter in his hand. 

‘‘A year!’? he muttered. ‘‘She would keep me a year on the tenter- 
hooks || Good Heaven! Is thy servant a dog, that he should endure this? 
She has no more heart than a fish.”’ 

After which he rang his handbell so violently that both Miss Hetty and 
Myra came rushing to his help. They found him tossing in pain. 

‘“My! I do believe he is falling into a fever !’ cried Miss Hetty, and she 
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Hew for the doctor's phials, while Myra shook up his pillows and bathed his 
head, and hung above him like an anxious angel. Under the combined min- 
istrations of the two women, Trent forgot his woes, at last, and fell asleep. 

Every evening he waited for her to appear and light the pine wood on his 
hearth. The kneeling figure, the red flame glancing on her rich dark hair 
and oval cheek, the shapely hands at work with the yellow pines and rough 
cones filled him with a dreamy delight. She kept the huge Delft pitcher on 
his table overflowing with fresh ferns and flowers. She brought him the first 
velvety raspberries that ripened in the burnt clearing, and sometimes an an- 
cient plate heaped with wild strawberries culled from the cool grass. She 
told him of the brown river, where she fished for salmon with Zeke—of the 
fox that grandpa killed, sneaking about the turkey roost—of the chore 
boy, searching for wild honey in a_ hollow tree near the old lumber 
camp, and finding only a warm furry ball, which proved to be a young bear, 
and was brought home in place of the sweets. One day she drew aside the 
curtain from the window, and Trent looked across the garden to the yard of 
the barn, and there saw a big, unwieldly object moving about, to the great 
annoyance of the hens and geese that were fleeing before it in all directions. 

‘* Behold the bear !”’ she said, laughing, ‘‘ Zeke’s bear! He was only a 
tiny cub when he was taken from the hollow tree and chained under the 
barn.”’ 

*¢ He seems to have attained an outrageous size,’’ remarked Trent. 

**Yes. Zeke declares that he weighs four hundred pounds, and that he is 
the handsomest bear in the whole State of Maine.”’ 

*€ And what does your chore boy intend to do with that product of the 
wilderness ?’’ 

‘* He is waiting for the circus to come to Sagadoc—he means to sell the 
creature to some showman. ] hope the circus will appear soon, for the hear 
is growing savage and dangerous. He has squeezed to death several pigs that 
ventured too near him—even Zeke is afraid of his captive, and grandpa will 
not step inside the barnyard.”’ 

That same day marked a triumph for Trent. Grandpa Kilburn surren- 
dered to the foe, and consented to admit the iron rails to his broad _ territory. 
Then the old man went to Sagadoe and brought home a pair of crutches. 
These Trent used a few times, but soon flung them by, and walked about the 
house as lightly as though the shotgun had never been off the entry rack. 
He made no attempt, however, to rejoin his party. His wounds healed, but 
he lingered on at the Kilburn homestead. 

One morning he was lounging in the porch, chewing the cud of pleasant 
fancies, and looking off on the green wooded hills that bounded the horizon, 
when Myra Kilburn appeared among the beds of garden herbs, her sunbon- 
net swinging in her hand and a gleam of laughter in her eyes. 

‘‘The show has come to Sagadoc,’’ she announced, ‘‘ but Zeke is heart- 
broken, for his bear—the handsomest one in Maine—broke his chain last 
night, and returned to the wilderness.”’ 

“Why doesn’t Zeke follow the trail ?”’ said Trent. 

‘‘Oh, that would be labor lost. There are hills and ravines in every direc- 
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tion, and each holds a niding-place for a bear. No, Zeke will never see the 
beast again—he had grown too strong for his chain.’’ 

‘In that case, we are well quit of him—both Zeke and the pigs should be 
congratulated. ”’ 

She had come to the garden to gather Miss Hetty’s herbs. Trent sprang 
down from the porch to assist. Myra wielded a huge pair of scissors, and 
Trent drew out his pocketknife. In close proximity their young heads were 
bent over the sage and sweet marjoram. The warm smell of the severed 
stalks arose about them like incense. 

‘Pray, what does Miss Hetty do with all this stuff?’ said Trent. 

‘* Dries it in the granary, and then puts it in her winter store-room,’” replied 
Myra. ‘‘Summer is short in these wilds—before many weeks we shall be 
frost-bound.”’ 

Trent looked grave. 

‘*The railway will soon be here,’’ he said. ‘‘ IT have completed arrange- 
ments with your grandfather, and must now find my party, take leave of 
them, and hie back to Massachusetts.’’ 

She shook a bee from the purple blossoms of the sage. The sun lovingly 
touched the black sweep of her lashes, and the curve of her ripe lips. 

‘And when you reach the cultured town of Boston,”’ she said, lightly, 
‘¢ you will remember with horror the Philistines of the wilderness, who shed 
your blood. In all your experience as a sueveyor you probably never 
encountered such barbarians before.” 

me My experience has been limited,”’ replied Trent, mischievously. ‘Tam 
the volunteer of the party, vou see, and, to tell the truth, a surveyor only 
when the whim seizes me. Myra, I thank Heaven that I came to this wilder- 
ness, and that vour grandfather put that shot into my leg—it was really the 
best thing that ever happened to me !’’ 

“You have a grateful spirit, indeed, if you can give thanks for such a 
matter.”’ 

‘The reason is not far toseek. But for the gun, I might never have known 
you, and never become the captive of your bow and spear.”’ 

She dropped her burden of mint. 

**My dear girl, do you feel that I deserve some recompense for the shedding 
of my blood? Then, let me name it, please. I will take vou, Myra, as ful] 
payment. Can you make up your mind to marry John Trent ?”’ 

Her eves were full of laughter. 

“Since the cause of justice demands it—I can,’’ she answered. 

Half an hour later, Miss Hetty stepped out into the porch, holding in one 
hand a big carving-knife, with a rugged horn handle. In dismay she looked 
at her herb beds—evidently a cyclone had smitten them. Myra’s scissors 
were lying in the walk, and the clipped sage and marjoram strewed the ground 
on every side. Under the trees Trent and Myra were walking together, talk- 
ing softly and oblivious to all earthly things. 

‘Good gracious !’’ cried Miss Hetty, ‘‘what has happened to my herb 
leds? A pretty mess you have made here, Miry—where is Zeke ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, Aunt Hetty,’ replied Myra, in a guilty glow. 
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‘* Well, go fine him !’’ commanded Miss Hetty, ‘* he’s got to turn the grind- 
stone while you put an edge on this carving-knife—I must have something 
that will cut the meat at dinner, and your grandpa is too poorly to go down 
the lane.”’ 

‘*T can never undertake to find Zeke,’’ said Myra, ‘‘ he may be miles away. 
Come, John, and turn the grindstone for me.”’ 

It was the first time she had called him by his name. He followed her 
blithely through the garden gate and into a lane of apple trees. Down this 
they went for a half mile, at least. 

‘* How convenient !’ said Trent. ‘‘ Why does not grandpa keep his grind- 
stone in the next county, dearest ?”’ 

‘*Oh, he likes to have it near the hayfields. Grandpa is old-fashioned in 
all his ways.’’ 

At last they reached the end of the lane. There a giant oak stood, with a 
row of scythes hung on its lower branches. Below, in the shadow of the tree, 
they found the old grindstone. Myra rolled up the sleeves from her smooth 
white arms. 

‘Did you ever turn a grindstone, John ?”’ she asked, sweetly. 

** Never.”’ 

‘You will not like it.”’ 

‘*T shall like everything with which you have to do.” 

‘You will not take kindly to a grindstone, John.”’ 

‘Try me, and see.”’ 

From a rusty tin can that stood under the oak she poured water on the 
stone. The two fell to work. Trent was not a profane man, and he was 
deeply in love ; so he turned, and continued to turn, with an unmoved coun- 
tenance. Directly his hands were blistered, and his arms paralyzed ; yet still 
he turned. With great care Myra sharpened the knife, rinsed the blade, and 
proceeded to try its edge on a dusky curl that was trailing on her shoulder. 

‘Qh, that is shameful!’ protested John Trent, and he snatched the sev- 
ered ring of hair and put it in his pocketbook. 

‘*The knife is sharp now,’’ said Myra, complacently, ‘‘ very sharp. For a 
novice, you have worked remarkably well, John. Grandpa always swears 
when he turns the grindstone.”’ 

Far be it from me to condemn grandpa for that little indulgence, dear- 
est.”’ , 

She smiled. 

“Well, we have really given a wicked look to the old knife. You may 
carry it home, John.” 

He took the weapon from her, and she began to pull down her sleeves. 
Suddenly she paused, her attention arrested by the sight of a huge, shabby 
object that was moving rapidly toward them over a stubble field at the end 
of the lane. 

‘Took !’ shrieked Myra, ‘‘it is the bear—Zeke’s bear! Run, John—run 
for your life !’’ 


Before the last word was out she was flying up the lane. Trent followed. 
In spite of his newly healed wound, he was a good runner, and Myra, in ad- 
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vance, fled like a hare. They might easily have distanced the bear, but for 


a treacherous root that protruded from the path and snared Myra’s feet. She 
stumbled and fell. Trent snatched her up. She uttered a sharp 

**My ankle is sprained, John—I cannot go on.”’ 

He tried to lift her in his arms. 

‘No, no!’ she protested ; ‘you could never carry me—only heroes of 
fiction attempt such impossible things—I am altogether too heavy. He will 
certainly attack us—save vourself, John—do not mind me.” 

Then in a spasm of fear, she cowered down upon the earth and hid her 
white face. 

By this time the bear was close upon them. There was nothing to do but 
to make as good fight as possible with the only weapon which he had at 
hand. He put himself before the prostrate girl, and grasped Miss Hetty’s 
carving-knifi The next moment the bear leaped upon him. 

“k “k * k x x * k 

Grandpa Kilburn had come out into the porch to drink a mug of cider in 
peace and comfort. A voice at the garden gate called his name. He looked 
and saw John Trent half-carrying Myra, whose face was like chalk 

The young man presented an amazing spectacle. He was torn and tousled, 
and bleeding profusely from a hundred scratches. His hat was gone, his 
clothes were in ribbons. Evidently he had been rolled in mud and dirt. 

‘My Lord !’ shouted grandpa ; ‘‘ but ye are an object, John Trent !”’ 

“* He has killed Zeke’s bear with the carving-knife !’? answered Myra, hys- 
terically. ‘‘And oh, he is hurt, grandpa—eall Aunt Hetty.’’ And she 
fainted on John’s lacerated shoulder. 

John Trent never went to repeat his love-making under the palms in the 
hall of the Bowdoin mansion. Miss Bowdoin was at Cannes when th 


e news 
of his marriage reached her. <A friend wrote that John Trent had brought 
home a bride from the depths of some remote Maine wilderness. 

‘‘T have seen the new Mrs. Trent,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘and she is really a 
handsome creature. I hear that her husband quite adores her, and that she 


never dreamed of his wealth and importance till she arrived at his old Beacon 
Street house. Think of John Trent in the réle of the Lord of Burleigh! 
Now that I remember it, he used to pay court to you, dear—yes, there was 
certainly a time when we all fancied him épris. Well, one cannot keep a 
man dangling indefinitely, you know—he rebels and becomes a prey to other 
charms. However, you never cared in the least for Trent, and so you will 
simply be amused at the news of his marriage.’’ 

The letter dropped from Miss Bowdoin’s hand. She was sitting in a sunny 
veranda, among aloes and lemon trees, with the beautiful Esterels before her, 
and a great bunch of Mediterranean violets fastened in her breast. But, like 
lightning, her heart flew back to dull, cold New England—to the shadowy 
corner of a hall, where waxlights burned under rose-tinted shades. She 
heard a nocturne played softly—she saw an earnest, manly face bent down to 
her own, and all aglow with the light that never was on land or sea Was 
she amused? She put her hands before her eyes, and tears, bitter and un- 
availing, fell through her fingers. 
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MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION. 


By Bret HARTE. 


Synopsis of Preceding Parts. 


One rainy evening, Mrs. Joshua Rylands (formerly known as Nell Montgomery, a variety actress in the “ dig 
gings "’) is alone with her “ hired girl ” in her California rancho, and momentarily expecting her husband's return. 
She is surprised by the visit of an old acquaintance, Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gentleman of eminence in his profession, 
which is gambling. His passing call is entirely accidental, his horse having gone lame. A confidential chat 
about old times ensues, in the course of which the young woman informs her astonished friend that she is regu 
larly married and settled down with “Josh” Rylands, who knows all about her past, is a good, kind aud in 
dulgent husband, and whom she respects and loves. Mr. Jack Hamlin promptly decides to go on his way 
quits the rancho with the friendly admonition to Mrs. Rylands 
accidentally, the better.” 





, and 
“The less you say about my calling, even 
Mr. Rylands duly returns, is affectionately welcomed by his wife, and they sup cozily 


together, with the prospect of a still cozier evening before them. But in their mutual ¢ ynfidences, and the young 


wife’s casual mention of a vi-itor earlier in the day, there is a certain restraint which causes the husband a vague 
uneasiness, especially after Mrs. Rylands alludes to “a secret” 


which she is keeping to tell him at some future 
time, when he shall not be so solemn. 


PART ITI. 


2B looked at his watch. ‘‘I must give some orders to 
$ Jim about the stock before he turns in,’’ he said. 

“ He’s gone to the = stables already,” said Mrs. 
Rylands. 

“No matter—I can go there and find him.’’ 

‘* Shall | bring your boots ?”’ she asked, quickly. 

‘* Pl put them on when I pass through the kitchen. 
| wort be long away. Now xo to bed. You are look- 
ing tired,’’ he said, gently, as he gazed at the drawn lines about her eyes and 
mouth. Her former pretty color struck him, also, as having changed of late 
and as being irregular and inharmonious. 





As Mrs. Rylands obediently ascended the stairs she heaved a faint sigh— 
her only recognition of her husband’s criticism. He turned and passed 
quickly into the kitchen. He wanted to be alone to collect his thoughts. 
But he was surprised to find Jane still there, sitting bolt upright in a chair in 
the corner. Apparently she had been expecting him, for as he entered she 
stood up and wiped her cheek and mouth with one hand, as if to compress 
her lips the more tightly. 

‘““T reckoned,’’ she began, ‘‘that unless you war forgettin’ everything in 
these yer goin’s on, ye'd be passin’ through here to tend to your stock. I’ve 
got a word to say to ye, Mr. Rylands. When I first kem over here to help, I 
got word from the folks around that your wife afore you married her was just 
one of them bally dancers. Well, that was your lookout—not mine. Jane 
Mackinnon ain’t the kind to take everybody’s sayin’ as Gospil, but she kalki- 
lates to treat folks ez she finds ’em. When she finds ’em lyin’ and deceivin’ ; 


; 


when she finds ’em purtendin’ one thing and doin’ another ; when she finds 
them makin’ fools tumble to ’em—playing roots on their own husbands, and 
turnin’ an honest house into a music hall and a fandango shop—she kicks ! 
You hear me? Jane Mackinnon kicks !’’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ said Mr. Rylands, sternly. 

‘©T mean,’’ said Miss Mackinnon, striking her hips with the back of her 
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hands smartly, and accenting each word that dropped like a bullet from her 
mouth with an additional blow. ‘‘ I—mean—that—your—wife—had—one 
—of—her — old—hangers on—from—Frisco—here—in—this—very—kitchen 


—all—the — arternoon—there ! I mean that whiles she was waitin’ here for 
you she was canoodlin’ and cryin’ over old times with him! I saw her my- 
self through the winder. That's what I mean, Mr. Joshua Rylands.”’ 

‘It’s false! She had some poor stranger here with a lame hors She 


told me so herself.”’ 

Jane Mackinnon laughed shrilly. 

‘Did she tell you that the poor stranger was young and pretty-faced, with 
black moustarches ?—that his store clothes must have cost a fortin, saying 
nothing of his gold-lined, broadcloth sarrapper ? Did she say that his horse 


was so lame that when I went to get another he wouldn’t wait for it? Did 
she tell vou who he was ?” 
‘* No, she did not know,”’ said Rylands, sternly, but with a white v face. 
‘Well, Pll tell you !—the gambler, the shooter! The man whose name 
is black enough to stain any woman he knows. Jim recognized him like a 


shot. He sez, the moment he clapped eyes on him at the door : ‘ Dod blasted, 
if it ain’t Jack Hamlin! ”’ 
Little as Mr. Rvlands knew of the world, he had heard that nam« But it 


was not that he was thinking of. He was thinking of the camp fire in the 
woods, the handsome figure before it, the tethered horse! He was thinking 
of the lighted sitting-room, the fire, his wife’s bare shoulders, her slippers, 
stockings, and the danee. He saw it all—a lightning flash to his dull imagi- 


nation. The room seemed to expand and then grow smaller, the figure of 
Jane to sway backward and forward before him. He murmured the name of 
God with lips that. were voiceless, caught at the kitchen table to steady him- 
self, held it till he felt his arms more rigid, and then recovered himself 
—white, cold and sane. 


‘* Speak a word of this to her,’’? he said, deliberately — ‘enter | room 
while I’m gone—even leave the kitchen before I come back, and Tl! throw 
you into the road. Tell that hired man if he dares to breathe it to a s il, Pi 
strangle him ! 

The unlooked-for rage of this quiet God-fearing man—and dup is she 
believed—was terrible, but convincing. She shrank back into th rner fs 


he coolly drew on his boots and waterproof, and without another word left 
the house. 

He knew what he was going to do as well as if it had been ordained for 
him. He knew he would find the young man in the wood ; for whatever were 
the truth of the other stories, he and the visitor were identical. He had seen 
him with his own eves, He would confront him face to face and know all, 
and until then he could not see his wife again. He walked on rapidly, but 


without feverishness nor mental confusion. He saw his duty p i. 
Ellen had ‘* backslidden,’’? he must give her another trial. These were his 
articles of faith. He should not put her away, but she should nevermore be 
wife to him It was he who had tempted her, it was true. Perhaps God 


would forgive her for that reason, but Ae could never love her again. 
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The fury of the storm had somewhat abated as he reached the wood. The 
fire was still there, but no longer a leaping flame. A dull glow in the dark- 
ness of the forest aisles was all that indicated its position. Rylands at once 
plunged in that direction. He was near enough to see the red embers when 
he heard a sharp click, and a voice called, ‘‘ Hold up !’’ 

Mr. Hamlin was a light sleeper. The crackle of underbrush had been 
enough to disturb nim. The voice was his ; the click was the cocking of his 
revolver. 

Rylands was no coward, but halted diplomatically. 

‘* Now, then,’’ said Mr. Hamlin’s voice, ‘‘a little more this way—in the 
light—if you please !”’ 

Rylands moved as directed, and saw Mr. Hamlin lying before the fire, rest- 
ing easily on one hand with his revolver in the other. 

“Thank you !’ said Jack. ‘* Excuse my precautions, but it is night, and 
this is, for the present, my bedroom.”’ 

‘*My name is Rylands. You called at my house this afternoon and saw 
my wife ?”’ said Rylands, slowly. 

‘*T did,’ said Hamlin. ‘‘It was mighty kind of you to return my call so 
soon, but I didn’t expect it.”’ 

**T reckon not. But I know who you are, and that you are an old asso- 
ciate of hers in the days of her sin and unregeneration. [I want you to answer 
me, before God and man, what was your purpose in coming there to-day ?’’ 

‘* Look here! I don’t think it’s necessary to drag in strangers to hear my 
answer,’’ said Jack, lying down again, 

‘* Ts that the truth ?”’ 

Jack got upon his feet very solemnly, put on his hat, drew down his waist- 
coat, and approached Mr. Rylands with his hands in his pockets. 


‘ 


‘but I came to borrow a horse.”’ 


‘*Mr. Rylands,’’ he said, with great suavity of manner, ‘‘ this is the sec- 
ond time to-day that I have had the honor of having my word doubted by 
your family. Your wife was good enough to question my assertion that I 
didn’t know that she was living here, but that was a woman’s vanity. You 
have no such excuse. There is my horse yonder, lame as you may see. I 
didn’t lame him for the sake of seeing your wife nor you.”’ 

There was that in Mr. Hamlin’s audacity and perfect self-possession, which 
even while it irritated, never suggested deceit. He was too reckless of conse- 
quence to lie. Mr. Rytlands was staggered and half convinced. Nevertheless 
he hesitated. 

‘* Dare you tell me everything that happened between my wife and you ?”’ 

‘Dare you listen ?”’ said Mr. Hamlin, quietly. 

Mr. Rylands turned a little white. After a moment he said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘*Good !’ said Mr. Hamlin. ‘‘TI like your grit, though I don’t mind tell- 
ing you it’s the only thing I like about you. Sit down. Well, I hadi’t 
seen Nell Montgomery for three years until I met her—as your wife, 
at your house. She was surprised as I was, and frightened—as I wasn’t. 
She spent the whole interview in telling me the history of her marriage 
and her life with you, and—nothing more. I cannot say that it was re- 
markably entertaining, or that she was as amusing as your wife as she 
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was as Nell Montgomery, the variety actress. When she had finished, I 
came away.’’ 

Mr. Rylands, who had seated himself, made a movement as if to rise. But 

Mr. Hamlin laid his hand on his knee. 
“T asked you if you dared to listen. 1 have something myself to say of 
that interview. I found your wife wearing the old dresses that other men 
had given her, and she said she wore them because she thought it pleased 
you. I found that you, who are questioning my calling upon her, had al- 
ready got the worst of her old chums to visit her, without asking her con- 
sent 1 found that instead of being the first one to lie for her and hide her, 
you were the first one to tell anybody her history, just because you thought it 
was to the glory of God—generally —and of Joshua Rylands in particular.” 

‘A man’s motives are his own,’’ stammered Rylands, 

“Sorry you didn’t see it when you questioned mine just now,’’ said Jack, 
coolly. 

‘Then she complained to you?’ said Rylands, hesitatingly. 

‘*T didn’t say that,’’ said Jack, shortly. 

** But you found her unhappy ?”’ 

‘*Damnably !’ 

‘And you advised her ?’’ said Rylands, tentatively. 

‘] advised her to chuck you, and try to get a better husband.’’ He 
paused, and then added, with a disgusted laugh : ‘‘ But she didn’t tumble to 
it, for a d——d silly reason,’ 

‘What reason ?”’ said Rvlands, hurriedly. 

‘Said she loved you !’ returned Jack, kicking a brand back into the fire. 
Mr. Rylands’s white cheek flamed out suddenly like the brand. Seeing which, 
Jack turned upon him deliberately ; ** Mr. Joshua Rylands, ve seen many 
fools in my time ; I’ve seen men holding four aces backed down 
they thought they knew the other man had a royal flush ; 


because 
ve seen a man 
sell his claim for a wild-cat share, with the gold lying a foot below him in the 
ground he walked on ; [ve seen a dead-shot shoot wild because he thought he 
saw something in the other man’s eye; ve seen a heap of God-forsaken 
fools, but I never saw one before who claimed the Almighty as a partner ! 
You've got a wife a d—d sight truer to you for what you call her 
than you’ ve ever been to her, with all your dl d salvation ! 


‘oan’ 
And, as you 
couldn’ t make her othetwise, though you tried hard enough, it seems to me 
that for square, down-right chuckle-headedness, you can take the cake! 
Giood-night ! Now run away and play. You’re making me tired.”’ 

‘*Qne moment,’’? said Mr. Rylands, awkwardly and hurriedly. ‘IT may 
have wronged you—I was mistaken. Won’t you come back with me and 
accept my—our hospitality ?”’ 

‘Not much !” said Jack. ‘‘ I left your house because I thought it better 
for you and her, that no one should know of my being there.”’ 

‘‘ But you were already recognized,” said Mr. Rylands. ‘‘ It was Jane who 
lied about you, and your return with me will confute her slanders.’’ 

‘Who? asked Jack. 

** Jane, our hired girl.’’ 
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Mr. Hamlin uttered an indescribable laugh. 

‘*That’s just as well. You simply tell Jane you saw me, that I was greatly 
shocked at what she said, but that I forgive her. I don’t think she'll say 
any more.”’ 

* * x x 

Strange to add, Mr. Hamlin’s surmise was correct. Mr. Rylands found 
Jane still in the kitchen alone, terrified, remorseful, yet ever after silent on 
the subject. Stranger still, the hired man became equally uncommunicative. 


Mrs. Rylands, attributing her husband’s absence only to care of the stock, 
had gone to bed in a feverish condition, and Mr. Rylands did not deem it 
prudent to tell her of his interview. The next day she sent for tl doctor, 
and it was deemed necessary for her to keep her bed for a few days Her 
husband was singularly attentive and considerace during that time, and it is 


probable that Mrs. Rylands seized that opportunity to tell him the secret she 
spoke of the night before. Whatever it was—for it was not generally known 
for a few months later—it seemed to draw them closer together, imparted a 
protecting dignity to Joshua Rvylands, which took the place of his former 
selfish austerity, gave them a future to talk of confidentially, hopefully and 
sometimes foolishly, which took the place of their more foolish past ; and 
when the roll of calico came from the Cross Roads it contained also a quan- 
tity of fine linen, laces, small Caps anc other trifles, somewhat in contrast to 
the more homely materials ordered. 


And when these months were past the sitting-room was often lit up and 


made cheerful, particularly on that supreme occasion when, with a great deal 
of enthusiasm, all the women of the country side flocked to see Mrs. Rylands 
and her first baby And a more considerate and devoted couple than the 


father and mother they had never known 
CONCLUSION 
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THE LESSER LIGHT. 
By Cart L. SPARROW 

FTX day is dead 

He walked the earth in glory and in pride, 

And lived in spendthrift joy; vet, like a king 
Majestic, robed in purple state, he died 
But now—a ghost : 
No sunshine pulsing in the quiet veins, 
No gusty laughter-—-wan and draped in white, 
He steals a spirit to the earth again. 
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CAMPAIGNING WITH GOMEZ. 


Hi.—QUINTIN BANDERA’S ORIENTALES—LAST DAYS IN CAMP 
—MY RETURN TO HAVANA. 


By THomas R. DAWLEY, Jr. 


NE day the news was brought into our camp that General Quintin Ban- 
() dera had crossed the Jucaro-Moron Trocha from the east with an army of 
over two thousand men. It wes said that Gomez had been waiting 
for this force to make a second invasion of the western provinces, and 
we were feeling in high spirits when we broke camp and started west to join 
the renowned Quintin Bandera. We camped that night in a pasture called 
‘(la Reforma,’’ and the next morning prepared to pay an official visit to 
General Bandera’s army, which was encamped about a mile and a half away. 
Three slender poles were cut in the adjoining forest, and flags which had been 
carried packed away in saddle-bags were fastened to them. The bugle 
sounded to horse, and we formed in the usual way—Gomez leading with his 
staff, followed by the Escolta and the Victoria Regiment. 

We rode across the savanna, and, where the ground rose gently, the trum- 
peter began to blow. Jack from over the ridge came the sound of an answer- 
ing bugle, and the notes of the two bugles mingled. With our gorgeous ban- 
ners flying we continued to advance up over the ridge. 

There was General Quintin Bandera, and there were his ‘‘ Orientales.’’ 
They presented arms, and, as we drew up in front of them, I wondered who 
were the biggest liars in the world. General Quintin—a good-natured old 
negro, mounted on a mule—was at the right of a ragged line of nearly naked 
blacks on foot, armed with long guns. They wore hats of all shapes, with 
fraved brims, and without brims, while some were all brims and no crown. 
Two men might have been wearing the same hat, shared like St. Martin’s 
cloak, one wearing the crown while the other wore the brim. And yet they 
were better off for hats than they were for clothing. Their ebony skins shone 
with a healthy lustre, except where covered with such drapery as they had 
been able to improvise out of old rags and sugar sacks. This was Quintin 
Bandera’s famous Cuban Infantry, and there were about two hundred of 
them. 

Gomez rode forward and commanded attention. The ragged men gave a 
simultaneous jerk, as though suddenly thrilled with a slight electric shock, 
and then Gomez addressed them. He swung his bright, scimiter-shaped ma- 
chete above his head, as he shouted at the top of his voice : 

‘““You have made a bad pass!’ (meaning that they had successfully 
crossed the Trocha). ‘‘ You have turned your backs upon the east to face the 
west. You have already shown the cowardly Spaniards the valor of your 


arms. And now vou go to show them what it is to tyrannize over the hum- 
ble and weak.” 
After expatiating at length upon their fortitude, he referred to the reforms 
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which Spain was then offering as only a sham and a ruse. Then, indicating 
the direction with his machete, he cried out, with a sudden burst of pas- 
sion : 

‘‘There lies a man buried at Punta Brava! He was assassinated by our 
cowardly oppressors ! You, you valiant Orientales, are about to march over 
there and avenge the death of your chief, Antonio Maceo ! 

‘*T am old, but I am not finished! The mission of my closing days is be- 
fore me. I have yet to see the tyrant’s flag driven from this fair land. I 
am a Dominican, but the cause of Cuba is planted in my heart.’’ 

He concluded by calling for cheers for General Bandera and his brave 
Orientales, which was responded to by cheers, and more cheers for Maximo 
Gomez and the Liberating Army. Then the adjutant general made an ad- 
dress, followed by more cheering, and then with bugles blowing and_ flags 
floating on the breeze, we marched back to our camping-place, where we had 
left the impedimenta. 

Our assistentes were preparing breakfast. My ex-bandit started out on a 
forage, and I threw myself down on the luxuriant grass to wait. A scout 
brought in word that the Spaniards were at our camping-place of the day 
previous, but they couldn’t ' 

| 
j 
| 











possibly reach us till along [ 
in the afternoon. I rolled | 
over on the grass, absorbed 
in my own meditations, when 
suddenly I heard a general 











GENERAL GOMEZ S ORDINARY CAMP SHELTER, 
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murmur, and a black form 
jumped over me, crying, 
‘‘Los Machos ”’ I sprang 
to my feet and saw one of 
the assistentes making a dive 
for his water-can ; another 
snatched a hot pot off the 
fire, and there was Smith 
striding toward me working 
his jaws savagely upon a 
mouthful of tobacco. The 
next moment El Venado, 
my faithful ex-bandit, ap- 
peared at my elbow with the 
information that the Span- 
iards were coming from the 
. opposite direction, and that 
he had been very near run- 
ning into them. 

It seemed that we were 
between two columns, and 
there was nothing to do but 
fight one of them. The 
hasty scramble for pots, fry- 
ing-pans, and so forth, continued. Horses were bridled, mules packed, and in 





EL VENADO, 


a very few minutes we were all mounted and moving in the direction of 
the nearest column. As I rode by the side of the army apothecary, he said 
to me: 

‘*T guess the Old Man is going te fight.”’ 

I thought I was certainly going to see a fight at last, but as we skirted the 
woods, the ‘Old Man ”’ pointed to an obscure trail. A guide galloped for- 
ward, plunged into the forest, and a few moments later the Liberating Army 
was jogging after him, with the brave Orientales tagging behind. 

We jogged on, in Indian file, through the forest, and came out upon a 
rolling savanna. I looked back, to see great clouds of smoke rising above the 
trees. The Spaniards had evidently arrived upon our abandoned camping- 
place and found something to burn—the prairie grass, doubtless, for I know 
of nothing else that we left behind. TI obtained a reputation that day for 
great bravery, because IT rode at the head of the procession with Gomez, and 
once went to the brow of a hill and took a peep at a Spanish blockhouse. It 
was so far off T could hardly see it. 

Whatever became of the two Spanish columns which had attempted to take 
us between their two fires I never knew. It was one of their favorite 
methods of operating against us, but it met with so little success that I began 
to agree with our chief, and wonder why the Spaniards did not get tired and 
zo back to Spain. They never seemed to make any determined attempt to 
follow our trail, but when they stumbled upon us they would chase us into 
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some forest, and after shooting away the bulk of their ammunition, would 
retire pertectly satisfied with their victory. Sometimes they Wo tL come 
pretty near catching us, like a weasel asleep ; but there being so f f us, if 
was not a difficult matter for us to seatter. This was the strong point of 
General Gomez's tacties. He had employed it successfully in. the evious 
insurrection for ten vears, At the end of that time an insurgent « sslon 
Was sent to get together all the forces, and, after searching a large part of the 
island, they were unable to find either forces or people 

General Gomez related to me how his band had once beconn I i( | to 
sixty men, when they were so suddenly set upon by their enemies that they 
were obliged to abandon even their horses. Alone the General mia wily 
through the bush and forest, and when darkness came he made a | Vv the 
side of which he rested. In the morning he wandered on to a pat suvar- 
cane, and then he chewed cane and walked on till he found hime in a 


See Enrique Collazo’s History of ** Desde Yara hasta el Zanjon.’ 
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locality which he remembered. — It oc- 
curred to him that there was a certain 
spring in the vicinity, which centered 











a favorite camping place ; and, seeking 
a trail leading to it, he arrived late in 
the afternoon, and there found his 
men, all reunited, save one. 

But I was unable to see how we 


were going to free Cuba by contin- er | 
ually running away. Gomez argued ’ / 
that the Spaniards always lost from “} 
three to six men to his one—ves, even 4 ¢ 


a dozen—in fact, he wouldn’t give 
more than one rebel for a 
score of Spaniards, At this 
rate, the Spaniards were 
the losers. I tried to 
figure it out. [T could sce 
the insurgents dropping 
off one by one, and the 
Spaniards dropping — off 
by dozens, till only Go- 
inez himself would be 
left as the surviving type 
of the fittest on one side, ONE OF QUINTIN BANDERA’S “f BRAVE ORIENTALES.”’ 

and a mere handful of 

Spanish soldiers on the other. And then what would happen? Would the 
grizzled old chief still hang out in the bushes alone, light his camp-fire and 
chew sugarcane, and wait for the last Spaniard to die and Cuba be free? 

For several days the Spaniards ceased to trouble us. We doubled on our 
own tracks and wandered away off where we couldn’t be found for a week. 
On the way, the General hailed an old negro. He must have been a hundred 
years old. He was crooked with age, and sat on a little scrub pony, all bent 
up, staring at the General, his little blood-shot eyes starting from beneath a 
much-wrinkled forehead bordered with white wool. As it dawned upon his 
dazed mind that he was actually confronting the CCommander-in-chief of the 
Liberating Army, his countenance brightened, and he asked the General if he 
really was the renowned Maximo Gomez. The General told him that he was, 
as he loosened his bridle-rein to continue on. The old negro, his face 
illuminated with joy, cried out: 


9? 


‘Ah, my chief, I knew you in the last war! Don’t you remember 





‘Yes, yes; take good care of yourself,’’ were the General’s parting words, and, 
as the column filed past the centenarian, he shifted his eyes from the departing 


commander to the men passing in front of him, and with a joyous little giggle, 
his head drawn up between his shoulders, he said, pointing away toward Gomez : 

‘‘That’s General Maximo Gomez, eh? Well, he’s older than Iam. Eh! 
eh! eh!’ 
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We camped in a country sprinkled with guava trees, acacia bushes and 


palms. I thought the opportune time had arrived for me to get cood 
photograph of General Gomez, and I approached him as he sat in his 
hammock reading the Spanish official report of the latest victory over the 
rebel army. I crawled under the canopy, and, resting on one knee, I looked 


up at the venerable chief. Raising his eyes over his glasses, he looked down 
On me benevolently. Then folding his paper carefully, he replies to my 
request for permission to photograph him, by asking what he was to get out 
of it? 1 was amazed. In answer to my look of amazement, he cont ed : 

‘©You see, Lam a farmer.’’ (I agreed with him. **T never plant any- 
thing unless it is to produce me something. Now, my letting you take my 
picture isn’t going to produce me anything, although it may produce you 
something, and I don’t see any need of my disturbing myself.”’ 

So I backed out from beneath the General's CANOP and wande off in 
search of some other general who wasn’t a farmer. 1 found General Lacret, 
who suffered his picture to be 
taken, and gave me a drink 
of rare coffee for the trouble. 
Then I found General Quintin 
Bandera, who was delighted 
with the idea of being photo- 
graphed. I photo- 
graphed him and 
his mule, to the 





great delight of his 
soldiers, W ho in 


turn gave me m@ 


exhibition of how 
they charged — the 


Spanish squares i 
Maceo’s tin 

The next morn- 
ing we folded up 
our hammocks and 
followed our chiet 
over a trail a lone 
way. Again [ rod 
by the apothecary’ s 
side, and he showed 
me where a hig bat 
tle had been fought 


and as evidence lh 
GENERAL QUINTIN BANDERA 


pointed to many 
AND HIS MULI 


empty Mauser 

shells scattered along the road. [never knew 
why the General had this apothecary fol- 
lowing him around. He had no medicines, 
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so | agreed to give him my bottle of rhubarb pills and quinine when 
I left 

‘* Beyond there,’’ said he, pointing out the place, ‘‘ was the Fort Pelayo, 
which we captured at the beginning of the invasion.’’ 

“What ! captured a fort?” said I, with surprise. 

Vos the Spanish captain sold out. He agreed to make a bluff at fight- 
ing and then surrender, but his soldiers took the fight in earnest and hit a lot 
of our men befor they vot it through their heads that they were not to hurt 
anybody. The Old Man was mad, T tell you, and he said he had a mind to 
hang that captain for a traitor But he concluded to let him off, knowing 
that the Spaniards would hang him anyway ; but they didn’t, they only gave 
him a life sentence in chains.’’ 

The Old) Man was riding just ahead of us, with his staff bobbing around 
him dike a lot of huntsmen out fora brush. There was a faint ery off to our 
right or * (Quien via ?”’ Looking in the dlirection, I saw two or three heads 
sticking above the bushes and the gleam of a rifle or two. It was beneath the 
dignity of our side to answer, and a staff officer reined his horse and shouted 
Losac k tha Sillnie ¢ halle nye, Then Culne tha ans we ring cry, . Cuba ite 


The Creme ral r ined up, of COUPSe stopping our procession, and ord red the 


heads to advance and give an account of themselves. There filed out of the 
bushes eight men. In answer to the General’s demand to know whither 
they were cong, the leader thrust his hand into his leather pouch and drew 
forth a paper which purported to be orders from a superior officer. Gomez 
didn’t give a fig for the paper, but wanted to know why they were not fight- 
ing Spaniards, who were as thick as flies all about, and then he pitched into 
the little band with one of his characteristic tirades. Finally he turned, and 
in a thundering voice called for the ‘‘ chief of the Escolta.’?? The officer came 
galloping to the front with a great jingling of accoutrements, and Gomez 
said : 

‘See here, these fellows have got some better guns than we hav Take 
them away from them, and give them some of our old ones.’ 

Then while the chief of the Eseolta was trading guns, he led us on to a 
camping place not far from Pelayo, which had been only a few months before 
a thriving little settlement, but was now a wilderness of thorns, brambles and 
prairie CTAss. 

General Gomez seeméd to have an idea that my chief mission to his camp 
was to get his photograph, for which Iwas to obtain fabulous sums of money. 
So, when I got an opportunity, I told him that T didn’t care particularly 
about his picture, that we had hundreds of them in New York. He said he 
had seen the one printed in the TTerald, and it was no good—it ‘‘ had spots 
on it.’ T told him that was nothing—when we couldn't get the fellow’s pic- 
ture we wanted, we put in any old picture and printed our man’s name under 
it. This rather got the better of the ‘‘Old Man,”? and he said he would have 
his whole army photographed that verv afternoon. 

I was ready at onee, and while T selected an Appropriate point of observa- 

The Spanish version of this affair may be found in ‘Chronicos de la Guerra de 


, 


Cuba,’”’ Havana, 186, p. 42. 
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After snapping my camera T came down from off my hilltop to int 


General that my next picture would be of him with his staff. But 
could open my mouth he tuted on me furiously, demanding lo 

had taken the pieture. He would allow me no explanation, but 

L had taken his picture before he was prepared ; that he was sitting 
on his horse, and what would the world say to see the general of an 
ting crooked on his horse ? 

That picture was for my benefit, and not for yours !? he fairly 
shaking his fist at me. 

I felt as though I was about to be executed, but I could see by th 
sions on the faces of the various officers that [I had their sympathy 
The General then dispersed his army, swearing that he would see 1 
hot hereafter before he would allow me to take another picture. 

Chagrined and mortified, [ watehed him crawl under his canopy, 
Colonel Bosce crawled in after him, followed by his favorite, the vo 
tenant. An assistente brought them their dinner, and [could 
temptation no longer. 1 turned my camera on the group just as the 
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saying : ‘‘ Who ever heard of such a fellow as that, to take my picture before 
I was sitting up straight !’’ 

My camera clicked upon the scene and I turned away, leaving the old chief 
in the act of shoveling a chunk of sweet potato into his mouth, quite sure that 
I had him in my box, straight or crooked, for future reference. 

After this feat I concluded that my life was no longer safe with the Liberat- 
ing Army, and I began to make plans for getting away. Smith assured me 
that there was as much danger in getting out of that army as there was in get- 
ting into it, but I vowed I would go. The following day, after breakfast, 
about 10 a. m., I packed up my equipment, and just as I got my mule and 
horse ready to start, I looked up to see General Gomez looking down at me 
from his own horse. I was nearly scared to death, but the only thing for me 
to do was to put on a bold front. In answer to the General’s question, I 
replied, bravely, that I was going away. 

‘No-o,’’ said he, in a long-drawn syllable, ‘‘ that isn’t the way to go. 
The sun is high—you should start early in the morning. Come, unpack your 
mule, and in the morning I will give you proper papers for your protection.”’ 

The tone of voice was so kind and sympathizing that I was again aston- 
ished, and without hesitation I unpacked my mule for El Venado to tether 
out again. 

That night I spent a pleasant evening in camp with the old General, he 
telling stories by the light of a tallow dip until we were both tired. In the 
morning he invited me to take coffee with him, and even insisted on my 
drinking out of his silver mug. He intrusted to my care a package of corre- 
spondence for the Junta, in New street, New York City, and told me to use 
his name whenever I wished, or the urgencies of the occasion required, for 
that name alone was a power throughout the land. Then he gave me a 
written order bearing his own signature,* directing both military and civil 
authorities to furnish me with horses, guides, and all help which I might 
need. Truly I had enough documentary evidence to justify my being hanged 
by the first Spanish outfit into whose hands I might fall. He finished by 
calling El Venado and admonishing him that he would be held responsible 
for my safety until I should enter the Spanish lines. 

I grasped the old hero’s hand for the last time with a feeling of sadness— 
how could it be otherwise? Poor Smith was sad, too, as he watched me 
divide my pills with the apothecary, and send my remaining sheets of note- 
paper to the General for official communications. Silently I rode after El 
Venado, with my eyes fixed upon his horse’s tail. We met with some 
adventures, but they are not to be dwelt upon here. Our chief difficulty was 
in finding any authorities, either ‘civil’? or ‘‘military,’’ to whom I might 
present the General’s orders for horses, guides and other assistance. 

We reached the vicinity of Sancti Spiritus, after following many crooked 
trails. Ina ravine I changed my garb, already worn into the rags of a Cuban 
uniform, and hunting up an old cigar, I climbed out into the open, walked 
quietly up to the Spanish sentry guarding the entrance to the city, and asked 


*A fac-simile of this order was published with Mr. Dawley’s first article, in the 
January number of Frank Lesiie’s PopuLar Monruty. 
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him for a light for my cigar. A Spanish sentry would not be mean enough 
to challenge a man begging a light. Pufling my cigar furiously, I went into 
a barber shop and got a haircut and shave. 

A week later | reached Havana, and I at once hastened to impart to 
(ieneral Lee the information which had cost me so many risks and hardships, 
and which I deemed of the utmost importance to my ownseGovernment. 

Dashing into General Lee’s office, I forgot all about General Gomez and his 
last acts of kindness and solicitude for my personal welfare. There was that 
same map of Cuba on the wall, with General Lee’s blue pencil mark, and 
there was General Lee at his desk. I only thought of that ‘‘ army of ten 
thousand men’’ which I had started out to find some two months before, and 
the day seemed but yesterday, as I exclaimed : 

‘Why, General, that old fellow’s got no ten thousand men !’’ 

‘What old fellow ?’ and General Lee looked at me steadily. 

*Why, Gomez. I have just got back, and he’s got no ten thousand men!’ 

** How many has he got, then ?”’ 

One hundred and thirty.”’ 

*¢ Wha-at !”’ 

‘*T saw one hundred and thirty at one time. Then old Quintin Bandera 
turned up with about two hundred more.”’ 


‘*Say, Dawley ’’—and General Lee leaned across his desk—‘‘ if 1 were the 
Queen of Spain and should hear you make any such statement—that General 
Gomez had no greater army than that—I would have you executed.” And, 
when I turned on my heel and left General Lee’s office, [imagined I could 
hear him say: ‘‘ Dawley wasn’t the right man to go and sce that army, 
after all.”’ : 

Perhaps General Lee didn’t believe me. Nobody else did. I deliy | the 
package of correspondence to the Junta, in New street, New York, and told 
them what General Gomez had, and how they needn’t wait for that climaxing 
battle, which was going to put their army, victorious, into Havana. Then 
they said I was not favorable to their cause, and turned their backs o1 

Subsequently we made our declaration of war against Spain, | our 
Congressmen told us that all we would have to do would be to block the 
Cuban ports, and then General Gomez would whip the Spaniards on his own 
hook. We blockaded the ports ; then we sent arms and ammunition—seven 
thousand rifles in one place, seven thousand in another, and ship-lo ls of 
rations and mules, and Herbert Sealy and Captain Johnson, and a lot of 
other fellows. But General Gomez and_ his army still staid out the 
bushes. They ate the rations, and they ate the mules, and then we d to 


vo down to Santi wo and whip the Spaniards ourselves. 
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A SKEIN OF SILK. 
By W. C. KircHin 


TTXHE silk-worm and its food-plant, the white mulberry tree, are both 
natives of Eastern Asia. As in the cultivation of tea, so also in the 
manufacture of silk, it is to the semi-mythological legends of China 

that we must look for the earliest record. About 2600 B. C., the empress 
Lui Tsu is said to have raised silk-worms and to have woven fabrics out of 
their webs. This account may not have much historical value, vet it is true 
that. under the name of Yuenfi, Lui Tsu has for centuries been worshipped 
as the patron goddess of silk culture, and that annually the Empress of China 
still offers sacrifice to her at the beginning of the silk season. This tradition, 
and the religious observance connected with it, establish the fact that the use 
of silk among the Chinese goes back to a very remote antiquity. 

From the earliest ages of authentic history, silk has constituted a most 
important article of commerce, and the industry of silk raising has gradually 
spread from its native seat eastward into Corea and Japan, southward into 
India, and westward into central and Mediterranean Asia and into Europe. 
All are familiar with the stories that connect the introduction of silk-worms 
into the west and the promotion of silk raising with the names of Alexander 
the Great and Aristotle, with the Roman Emperor Justinian, with King 
Roger II. of Sicily, with Henry IV. of France, and with Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. Ever since the days of Roman commerce with China, raw silk 
and silken fabrics have formed the principal exports of the two great nations 
of the furthest East. At the present time, it is the silk trade, more than any- 
thing else, that forms the corner stone of the prosperity of the millions of 
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China and Japan, 
and, in its ever in- 
creasing impor- 
tance, it promises 
to be in the future 
the chief source of 
their national well- 
being. 

The reasons for 
the important part 
that silk plays in 
the commercial 
world are plain. 
No other textile fa- 
brie combines to 
such a degree the 
qualities of warmth 
lightness, strength, 
durability, fineness 
and beauty. These 
characteristics h 





Ve 
a ‘ REMOVING NEWLY-HATCHED WORMS FROM THE EGG-CARDS 
given it a position 
to which its rivals—cotton, wool and linen—can never hope to attain. In the 
days of the later Roman Empire, silk was worth its weight in gold, and its 


value was almost as great throughout the Middle Ages and down to the time 
when silk raising became firmly estab- 

lished in Europe. The causes for its 

expensiveness 
were the difficul- 
ties of tral spor- 
tation from its 
native East, and 
the peculiar risks 
to which, undey 
the most favor- 
able condi- 
tions silk 
raising 1s 
necessarily 


exposed. The 








production 
of other te xX 
tile fabrics is 
comparative- 


ly simple, 
calling for no 
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SILK-BUTTERFLIES PAIRING AND EGG-LAYING. 


ious attention, and subject to no very serious uncertainties. But with 
silk it is different. It is the product of a little worm, exceedingly choice in 
its food, delicate in its constitution, needing constant and judicious care, 
liable to various diseases, to parasites, and to injury and destruction from a 
host of deleterious influences that must be warded off by the skill and 
vigilance of those who are its keepers. Some idea of the risk to which this 
industry is subject can be gathered from a study of silk culture as pursued 
in Japan. 

The introduction of silk-worms into Japan is said to have taken place in 
the second half of the third century of our era. The tradition is that Corean 
and Chinese immigrants brought them over from the Continent, and first 
taught the Japanese their use. The silk industry, it will thus be noted, ob- 
tained a footing and spread through the island-empire contemporaneously with 
tea culture and Buddhism, and, like these, through the agency of Japan’s 
nearest neighbors. The Japanese peasantry, however, have a pretty legend 
that gives an altogether different account of the affair. According to it, a 
beautiful princess of India was placed in the hollow trunk of a mulberry 
tree by her cruel stepmother and sent adrift upon the sea. The gods, in 
compassion, caused the floating trunk with its precious burden to be borne 
by wind and wave northward to their well-beloved Japan. The princess was 
driven upon the coast of Hitachi, where the people of Toyo-Ura received her 


kindly. Here the tree took root and’ grew and multiplied until Hitachi was 
filled with mulberry groves, and upon the death of the beautiful princess, 
the gods, to reward the hospitality of the people, changed her body into a 
silk-worm. And from the transformed Indian princess’ and her mulberry 
tree boat has sprung the silk industry of Japan. 

The two fundamental elements in silk culture are, of course, the food-plant 
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and the worm, and, as the quality of the latter depends upon th: ty of 
its food, ther + need that close attention be paid to the vrowt if the 
mulberry tree, the leaves of which are to provide the silk-spinner its 
sustenance. The white mulberry, of which there are several varieties to be 
found in Japan, can be raised from seeds, cuttings and shoots. The last- 
mentioned method is usually preferred, as both seedlings and cuttings develop 


slowly, and are apt to produce too much fruit and too few leaves. For th 
purpose of securing as great an amount of foliage as possible, every ur the 
trees are cut back until they form little more than low stumps. In the fol- 
lowing spring these stumps send forth a large number of shoots 


large and strong leaves. Other methods are also employed, such as trimming 
the tree at the top and allowing it to become bushy at the ground, wail, 
permitting it to follow its natural course ; but the first-deseribed pl s the 
one most generally adopted, as it is found to vield the best results he 
trees are sometimes planted along the borders of the fields, but, in 1 se of 
the larger silk growers, frequently the entire farm is given up to Iberry 
raising. T trees are set out on parallel ridges about four feet apart, with 
half that distance between the trees on the same line. 

In Japan the mulberry begins to put forth its foliage in April The silk- 
grower waits until the buds have unfolded into tender young leaves, and 


then, taking down his cards of silk-worm eggs from the ceiling of his dwell- 


ing, where they have been hanging since the preceding summer, he suspends 


them in some shady nook in the open air. These eggs are round in shape 
and a little larger than those of the potato-bug. In a few hours the silk- 
worms appear. ‘Tiny little things they are when they first com to the 
world, but their growth, if properly fed with mulberry leaves chopped fine, is 
steady and astonishingly rapid. The 


entire life of the silk-spinner is divided 
into four stages : first, that of the « 
second, that of the caterpillar ; third, that 
of the pupa (cocoon); fourth, that of the 
buttertly. It is with the second of these 
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PICKING COCOONS 


stops feeding and casts its skin. To thrive well the silk-worm needs a clean, 
dry, airy room, yet one free from strong draughts and protected from the 
direct rays of the sun. Until the third rest or casting, it requires to be fed 
with chopped mulberry leaves four times daily. Perfect cleanliness is 
another essential for health and growth, and hence the mats upon which 
the worms rests must be changed at least once a day. This is done by 
taking a thin hempen net, sprinkled with fresh mulberry leaves, and stretch- 
ing it over the mat. With the exception of the sick and weakly ones, 
the worms will soon climb up among the clean leaves ; the old mat, with its 
half-consumed food, filth and dead or worthiess worms, is then taken away 
and replaced with a clean bed covered with a new supply of food. The net 
is then turned upside down, and the worms shaken off upon the mat prepared 
for them. 

Symptoms of an approaching nest or casting are afforded by the appearance 
and the actions of the worm. Its body becomes glossy and translucent, and 
its head greatly swollen. It stops feeding, and, raising itself up with its 
head elevated like that of a sphinx, it falls into a torpid condition. While 
in this state it must not be disturbed, but as soon as the old skin is cast off, 
the worm turns te eating again with a keen and increased appetite. As time 
passes on, its demand for food becomes constantly greater, until when within 
a few days of entering the pupa stage it exhibits an amazing voracity, devour- 
ing great quantities of the largest and coarsest leaves. Its weight is also 


enormously increased, and, when ready to spin, it has attained a size nearly 
six thousand times as large as when it emerged from the egg. 

At last the silk-worm is ready to spin. This is indicated by a sudden loss 
of appetite and an almost transparent appearance of the body. Leaving its 
fuod and frequently emptying itself of excrement, the worm wanders about 
the edge of the mat; bunting a place in which to spin its cocoon. While 
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these are the external signs of the approaching change, an internal trans- 
formation is also to be noted. Two long, coiled glands; one on each side of the 
alimentary canal, become filled with thick, liquid silk stuff which, as soon 
as the worm begins to spin, will issue forth from the two spinning teats in 
the head and unite into one thread. The skilled silk-grower, who has been 
closely watching the development of his brood, now hastens to prepare a 
place in which the spinners may do their work. Split bamboos are arched 
over the mats, and on these rape stalks, rice straw, or some similar material 
is spread out until a thick, loose bed is formed. Into this the worm climbs, 
and, fastening its first thread to a straw or a stalk, begins spinning. First, it 
forms a loose, elliptical sack around its body, and then, twisting, bending 
and turning over and over, it makes its cocoon. This consists of a single 
thread from three hundred to four hundred and twenty-five feet long, and is 
completed in about a week’s time. The bed of straw, filled with cocoons, can 
then be rolled up and laid away to await further operations. 

Some of the best and largest cocoons are reserved for egg-producing. They 
are carefully laid upon clean mats and covered with paper, pierced here and 
there with holes. In about a fortnight from the time the spinning was com- 
pleted, the butterflies emerge from the cocoons, usually a short time after 
sunrise. In their search for light and air they soon find their way through 
the holes in the paper covering. The males can be recognized by their brisk 
movements and the constant fluttering of their wings, the females, mean- 
while, remaining quiet with their heads hanging down. Pairing at once be- 
gins, and, after a few hours, the males are thrown away and the females are 
removed to large paper cards to lay their eggs. About fifty moths are 
placed on a card, and, when each has laid from two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred eggs, they, too, are cast away as of no further use. The cards 
are placed in paper bags and laid aside for the 
next season’s breeding, or they are carefully 














packed for export to Europe, where, annually, 
since 1860, large quantities of Japanese silk- 
worm eggs have been used by French and 
Italian growers. 
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confront him. If two worms should decide to work upon a co-operative plan 
and spin together, the result will be a double cocoon, impossible to wind 
off ; again, the inclosed chrysalis may develop with abnormal quickness and 
cut its way out of the cocoon, thus destroying the thread ; or, the silk-worm 
parasite, bred in the intestines of the worm from eggs of the uchi-fly that had 
been eaten with the mulberry leaves, may develop in the chrysalis and destroy 
the cocoon ; frequently, too, the worm dies while in the spinning stage, and 
imperfect and light-weight cocoons are the result. It may be safely said that, 
on an average, from every hundred spinners not more than forty perfect 
cocoons can be obtained. Yet the remaining sixty are not wholly useless. 
The Japanese silk-grower works up all the different varicties of cocoons un- 
suitable for reeling into floss-silk which can be spun and used in the manu- 
facture of coarser fabrics. 

Perfect cocoons reserved for reeling are exposed to the heat of the sun, or 
are steamed in order to kill the pupae, and are then reeled off into hanks 
ready for exportation to Europe and America. Much complaint has been 
made in the past over the careless way in which the Japanese reelers have 
done their work, but of late years a steady improvement has been noticeable. 
At the present time, Japanese raw silk ranks next to that of France and 
Italy. The old-time unevenness of thread has almost entirely disappeared 
under the instruction of foreign experts in silk-recling and the introduction 
of improved machinery. Large reeling establishments have been set up 
under Government auspices, the number of people turning their attention 
to silk-growing is rapidly increasing, and there is no reason why, with in- 
creased carefulness and knowiedge upon the part of all concerned, and 
honesty and business enterprise among the native merchants, Japanese silk 
may not only equal the best European product, but also, by reason of the 
greater cheapness of labor, hojd the leading place in the market of the 


world. 





PEFKDING THE WORMS BEFORE THIRD “* CASTING.’ 
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WOMEN IN WALL STREET. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—V. 


By Mrs. FINLEY ANDERSON 
FITS HE splendid car of Progress that whirls through this century is freighted 
with women who work and achieve. In less rapid, perch e better 
days, women worked and waited ; they stitched and smiled and sighed. 
They wove robes for the bridal and for the bier. In castle and in peasants’ 
hut women found delight and solace in the needle. Yet former centuries 
produced a Joan d’Are, a Charlotte Corday and an Elizabeth—women of 
feverish blood and high ambition. 
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Aggressiveness is a factor in the life of the woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her counsel shapes the course of her husband’s business, as her 
diplomacy regulates her drawing-room. 

Many women seek a broader sphere than art and home and fashion offer. 
The vortex of speculation entices them, and the bauble gold flashes before 
their eyes. Their argument is that if men accumulate fortunes in Wall 
Street, a woman of equal intelligence should succeed as well. These women 
are not fast in the vulgar sense ; they do not belong to the class that frequent 
the race track. The majority of them have no vices; their habits are no 
worse than those of the leaders of fashion, but they are born gamblers, like 
men who spend their time in gaming places. 

The necessary password for the gilded youth to enter a gambling house is 
not essential for a woman desiring admission to the gambling places of Wall 
Street. Money is the magic wand she waves to insure her welcome. She 
enters some fine office a queen radiant with gems, she leaves it a beggar. 
There were smiles at her advent, but no regret for her ruin. She played her 
own game and lost. Gambling, like intemperance, is inherited, but the pas- 
sion may be acquired through association. The gold cure can reform a 
drunkard, but the gamester rarely gives up his vice. 

Women who speculate insist that they do not gamble, but only invest. 
They argue from false premises. An investment implies something paid for 
and held, like real estate, or bonds or stocks locked up in a safe. The only 
money-makers in Wall Street of either sex represent this class of investors. 
People who make money in stocks by purchases on margins are gamblers, 
because they usually lose it. 

A woman well known in society made a fortune on private information 
from a lobby at Washington during a ‘‘ sugar deal.’’ This woman purchased 
a house and jewels and carriages. She buys a block of stock that is manipu- 
lated by leaders in the street, and sells it on top of the deal, when her less 
well-informed friends are just getting in the same security. 

One of the most notable instances of a woman’s failure in finance is that 
of a former friend of a Wall Street king who became enriched through the 
old millionaire’s advice. After his death this woman of education and great 
beauty speculated on her own judgment and lost half a million. 

Careful study of the sex in speculation emphasizes the conviction that 
women are not adapted to this business. Nature made them too subject to 
influences, too emotional. These negative qualities are offset by instinct, 
keen as that of a bloodhound on the scent ; yet the usual regret of a woman 
operator is not having followed her instinct. ‘‘I felt the right thing to do, 
but did the wrong,’’ she hopelessly admits. 

Going into Wall Street armed with the news of the day and with the 
views and statements of the journals of finance, posted on earnings and 
guessing at ‘‘ deals,’’ the average woman trader falls immediately under the 
spell of some ill-advised market letter or a hint from the manageress of the 
ladies’-room. The woman speculator waits too long to make her purchase, 
and when the stock goes a few points against her she often takes her loss and 
shifts her position. The hardest lesson a woman learns is to limit losses and 
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let profits run. She complains that her stop orders are invariably reached, 
but she fails to realize how much better it is to lose half a point th two or 
three. 

The heavy operators—the leaders of Wall Street—purchase stocks on a scale 
down and take profits on a scale up. When women see one thousand shares 


come out on the tape they think it is buying, whereas it often is unloading 
stock. Men like James R. Keene and R. P. Flower advance their specialties 
to take profits, which gives rise to the saying that when stocks look strongest 
they are weakest. 


Manhood and its pursuits adapt men more than women to speculation. 
Men jostle one another in the centers of trade. They go on the | r of the 
Exchange and arrange deals in hotels and in cafés. Their success s in si- 
lence. Women talk too much to accomplish good results in Wall Street. 
This does not apply to the few shrewd female operators who write an order 
to their broker, or go into the uptown office of a great firm, and after pur- 
chasing one hundred or five hundred shares of stock, go out on a shopping 
or visiting tour. Such operators buy for one or three points advanes They 
do not ‘‘scalp’’ the market. They rarely sell short, believing in Commo- 


dore Vanderbilt’s axiom: ‘‘ Do not sell what you haven’t got, or buy what 
you cannot pay for.’’ If women who aspire to success in Wall Street would 
remember this advice there would be less sorrow in their hearts and fewer 


of their jewels pawned. 
There is only one Hetty Green among her sex. When one thousand 


shares of Louisville & Nashville stock was recently put down to this fa- 


mous woman’s account, another female customer of the broker followed suit 
with an order for one hundred shares. When Mrs. Green’s o1 housand 
shares will be locked in her strong box with many thousands more, the other 


woman's little profit will have been taken and the trade forgotten 
Some women incline to what is called ‘‘ bucket-shop”’ trading, because the 
margins are small. They usually protect their stocks over night, which 


sometimes is fatal. A wise rule is to close all trades at the end of the day. 
New York is not prolific in uptown ‘bucket shops.’’ The raids upon 
them have made it diflicult for their backers to get a stock indicator. This 


] 


requires the signature of three members of the Stock Exchange, and these 
gentlemen are earnest in their endeavor to break up these places, that are as 
harmful to both sexes as the gaming tables at Monte Carlo. Now and then 


these sham brokers fail, owing large sums to their customers. Women have 
been driven to drink and to suicide by their losses in places of this class that 
formerly lined Upper Broadway. One of them was in a fine building near 
Twenty-eighth Street. Its appointments were superb. A man in livery 
attended the door of the men’s room, and a maid in black gown and white 


apron and cap waited upon the ladies. A dainty luncheon was served and 
the buffet was stocked with liquors. The heavy expenses made the business 
a losing one to three different firms, and the office was closed. A feature of 


this kind of trading is that no interest is charged and no statements are 
given, the tickets being receipts for all money received. 
Lower Broadway has a number of these places, but the headquarters for 
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women is in a small, rear office near the Consolidated Exchange, and within 
hearing of Trinity’s chimes. This dingy room, with its stock and grain 
tickers, is packed with women from the opening to the closing of the market. 
There are fair faces and faded ones. The former radiate hope, the latter por- 
tray despair. Many of these traders have lost fortunes in the desire to in- 
crease them. They began with hundreds of shares and end with ten, or even 
five. It is a sad fact that, as in other games of chance, the bank gets most 
of the money. Women age rapidly in this atmosphere. Silence is the rule 
in men’s gaming houses, but in places where women play the greatest gam- 
bling game in the world they chatter incessantly. 

A broker recently expressed the opinion that women incline to the long 
side of the market. Observation fails to confirm this view. The most sue- 
cessful female traders buy stocks on breaks, and the mass of unfortunate 
operators sell them on breaks. It is difficult for a broker to induce his lady 
clients to sell on sharp rallies. Ifa stock reacts half a point they declare it 
to be a sale, and plunge ahead to their doom. 

The public are bulls, because hope is the mainspring of life. The phrase, 
‘This is a trader’s market,’’ arises from the fact that men who live day by 
day on their profits scalp the market and quickly see a turn in its tide. It 
is true that more influences tend to break stocks than to rally them in the 
average market, but women fail to comprehend that its leaders can advance 
any security at pleasure, and that decreased earnings often put a stock up. 
This is because Wall Street discounts both good and bad situations. Some- 
times its most powerful leaders are unable to check the force or the frenzy 
that sends a stock bounding up or dashing down. <A former magnate of the 
Street once purchased forty thousand shares of sugar in one day in a fruitless 
attempt to steady it. When a man who has made and lost three fortunes in 
the Street cannot control its workings, what show have helpless women? 
Sugar is the bane of almost every woman who enters Wall Street. Its ma- 
nipulation is so adroit and its fluctuations are so violent, that only a few of 
its most sanguine followers make money in the stock 

When the Maine disaster occurred almost every office had its sheets full of 
long stock, carried by women who took their losses and then sold stocks on 
heavy slumps in the market. When war was declared these brokers’ sheets 
showed nearly all their lady traders short of stocks, which were taken by rich 
men and advanced enormously. The sailors and soldiers of the war are not 
the only ones who sadly remember the Maine. 

We are pow on a great wave of prosperity. Whether it will bear us into 
the haven of suecess or dash us against the rock of danger, we shall soon 
know. Wall Street is full of pitfalls into which the unwary feet of women 
fall. It abounds with sharks eager for human prey. Men of no character 
hear rumors of deals and try to get inside information from clerks in brokers’ 
offices. This is retailed to confiding women in certain other offices, where 
advantage is taken of their folly. Reliable Stock Exchange houses are safest 
for women’s trade, but it is better for them to pursue the paths of duty and 
of pleasure, leaving the fascinating game of the Street to men who can hiiffet 
usainst its adversities. 






































OUR FINE ART REPRODUC- 
PIONS. 


The three full-page reproductions of 
paintings which adorn this number of 
PRANK Lesiute’s Porutar Mowntrury are, 
respectively Salome,’ by Jules Lefe- 
bvre, on page 50 \ Bavarian Child,” 
by Adolf Schlabitz, on page 505 ; and “ An 


Irish Apollo Piping to the Graces,’’ by 
Howard Helmick, on page 509. 

Lefebvre is one of the most famous of 
of modern French masters, and has in- 
fluenced a large number of our younger 
painters, through his years of teaching at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and Julien’s 
Academy. Himself a perfeet exponent of 
classic draughtsmanship, he is exeception- 
ally stern in his exactions from his pupils 
in that regard ; and they tell of one stu- 
dent, aman past middle age, who had been 
studving for twenty years, and who ven- 
tured to begin to paint a little, when Le- 
febvre said to him: “Go back to your 
drawing. You are not in the school to 
paint pictures, but learn how to draw.” 
Lefebvre was born at Tournon in 1836, 
won the Prize of Rome in 1861, has had 
all the Salon honors, and many commis- 
sions from the Government. 

Adolf Schlabitz is a German; but there 
is no Dusseldorflian conventionality nor 
academic Munichness about his Bavarian 
and Tyrolean peasant types, whom he 
paints with charming abandon and poetic 
delicacy. 

Howard Helmick is one-of the few art- 
ists, as Clarence Cook declared, who can 
be trusted to illustrate to the life books of 
real Irish characte His work in this 
line is already known to the readers of 
Frank Lesuie’s Porutar Montarty—nota- 
bly through his pictures accompanying 
Katharine Tynan’s article, “The Irish 
People at Home,’’ in our last September 
number. The present example, “ An Irish 


Apollo Piping to the Graces,’’ is full of 
artles? human nature, laughing with the 
careless happiness that only poverty can 
know Helmick, though an American 
born, has found both his inspi ion and 
appreciation abroad, so that he is counted 
in the ranks of “‘the army of the expa- 


triated.’”’ s 


AN INTERVIEW 


“Interview Dame Nature and = ascer- 
tain her plans for the coming spring cam- 
paign.” 

Those were my orders from the editor- 
in-chief. I had interviewed all kinds of 
people, royalty and men of very high and 
low repute, but 1 had never been given 


quite so diflicult a commission as this. I 
had, of course, heard much Mother 
Nature, but had never had the good for- 
tune to meet the worthy dame 

I knew her to be of a retiring nature, 
and as it was now the busiest season of 
the year, I had many doubts of my ability 
to carry out my orders. 


I had no idea where I was to find this 
very busy woman, and for days wandered 
about in a vain search for het One 
morning I met a robin. He iS very 
slick in a bright suit of red and black, and 
cocking his head on one side, he called: 
‘Spring is coming! Spring is « ing !”’ 

‘You’re the very one I want, Mr. 
Robin,” said I. ‘ Will you take me to 


’ 


Dame Nature ?’ 

He blinked his rougish black eyes at me 
in apparent wonder, then nodded his 
bright little head in assent, and hopped 
away. 

Dame Nature looked up at me with a 
frown. 

‘IT cannot be interrupted,’ she said, 
with a shake of the head. ‘‘ Make your 
errand known quickly, sir, I have no time 


to spare to anyone.”’ 
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**T will detain you but a moment. I 
was sent to ascertain your spring plans. 
If you will kindly tell me——”’ 

“What shall I expect next?’ inter- 
rupted Dame Nature. ‘* You’ve usually 
gone ahead and printed what you pleased 
about my plans without taking the trouble 
to come to me, and very much mixed 
you’ ve usually made them. Now, what do 
you wish me to say? That spring will be 
IL suppose? That the flowers will 
never have been so beautiful as they will 


early, 


be this vear? That everything indéecates 
a joyful season ? 

* Well, well, there is no reason for my 
getting angry ; perhaps it is my own fault 
But it 
much I have upon 
my hands you would not mind my being 
fretful. 

‘Tt is my hardest season. 


that Lam so often inisrepresented 
you understood how 


Winter has 
g. Poor old Father Winter 
gets older every year, and it grows harder 


been very tryil 


and harder to get him away in time for 
Miss Spring. That is why she is later 
each year. Think of all that [T have to do 
after Winter is gone before I can let the 
trees and flowers bud! Old Winter gets 
He did not get all his 
cleared away last year until way 
into April. Why, I had all [could do to 
get a few flowers there in time for Memo- 
rial Day, and this year it looks as though 
I should be later still. And then people 
grumble about ‘Where are 
the early springs we used to have when 


more careless, too. 


snow 


me and say 
we were young ?” 

‘But this will never do. I cannot stand 
here talking. If follow me 
about my work you may be able to glean 


you care to 
some facts that will be interesting. Iam 
nuw going to inspect the fabrics that are 
now being woven for the flowers.”’ 

This was more than I had hoped, and | 
followed eagerly. 

a have to personally oversee the 
all the that 
they are on time,’’ said Dame Nature, as 
we hurried along. ‘‘What I should do if 
they all had to appear at the same time, I 
can’t say. Year after year they 
followed each other in just the 
order, and still I have to dress and send 
each one in its order. One would think 
but no, I 
By the time 
the last flower is ready it is time for them 


dressing of flowers, and see 


have 


Same 


they might do without me now ; 
have as much to do as ever. 
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to don their bright fall dresses, and that 
is even harder to prepare for than spring, 
for they all want their new costumes at 


‘the same time. 


Come and look at the materials being 
woven this spring. This blue is for the 
violet—finer and daintier than ever before. 
This paler blue is for the forget-me-not ; 
this gauzy white for the anemones and 
this heavier white for the daisies ; while 
this—examine the texture—this is for our 
brides, the Easter lilies. Here are the 
dainty pinks, pale yellows, and reds for 
the roses, the rich reds and yellows for 
the tulips, the lighter, more delicate 
lavender and pink for the hyacinths ; and 
here are the many shades of green to use 
for finishing touches to all the costumes. 


Have I not something before me? Do 


you wonder that spring is often late? 
Besides, [ have my birds to eall back 


from their retirement, the trees to awaken, 

the whole earth to warm up, before I can 

allow one flower to leave my side 
“Where are the 


ment, asleep. 


retire- 
keep 
bright and fresh without proper rest, and 
all the winter through they sleep. That 
is one of my duties—to awaken each at 
the proper time, and see that none over- 
sleep. 

“What You may say 
that the indications are that spring will 
be late ; 


flowers? In 


They could never 


! are you going? 


that my plans are much the same 
as last year—and that all the leading events 
will take their usual order, but that each 
will 
effort. 
‘““And if you will kindly correct the 
error that springs are not what they once 
It is 
not that they are less beautiful ; it is that 


endeavor to eclipse any previous 


were, you will do me a great favor. 


one does not see them with the same eyes 
that they did when young. 
They are so used to the changes of the 
that they miss the 
beauties of each day. 


they were 
season unfolding 
The anticipation 
has been replaced by a knowledge of what 
is to come, and, thinking that they know 
all, much passes unrecognized and un- 
welcomed. Good-by ; if you care to come 
again, you will be welcome.’’ Dame Nature 
turned away with a smile that sent the sun- 
beams hurrying about her errands among 
the flowers. And so we parted, and I felt 
that I had gained much by my interview. 
Bernice ig 


Rogers. 
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RHYME AND RHYMING. 


Mr. Brander Matthews has written an 
interesting article in the Bookman on the 
adaptibility of the English language to the 
requirements of the poet, and of the free- 
dom with which many writers have from 
time immemor juggled words to make 


sound hari It is not necessary to re- 


fer to well ki 
ed “talons” Briton ”’ 
with ‘‘spittoon,’’ and * sisters’’ with ‘‘vis- 


wn singers who have rhym- 


vith “ balanee,”’ 
tas,’ and ‘‘nimbus ” with ‘* Columbus,”’ 
further that 
ded these word 
survived the 


sav that they not only wed- 
as rhymes, but actually 
trocious performances. 
I know a in who not only rhymed 
‘solemn ”’ yvolume,”’ but defended 
his crime. 
The correctness of rhyme seems to de- 


pend upon sound and spelling. The 
orthographic similarity of ‘rough’? and 
“plough,” and ‘cove’? and ‘dove ” 


make these words rhyme where the sound 
is entirely different, while “ water’? and 
** daughter,’ and “‘ morning” and “* fawn- 
ing’”’ do not rhyme because of the spell- 
ing, while phonetically they are almost as 
perfect as “minister ’’ and ** sinister,” and 
** niblical ”’ 1 ** Biblical.” 

It will thus be seen that rhymes de- 
pend upon the way they appeal to the 
senses of sight and sound, so that the 
rhymes that are perfect when you hear 
them read are 
them yourself. It seems to me that if 


imperfect when you read 


rhymes are determined by the manner in 
which they effect the senses of sight and 
hearing, there should be other rhymes 
that should stand on the strength of their 
effect upon thi ** Todo- 
earbolie acid’? would thus 


other senses. 
form’? and 
become a scent rhyme because they are 
so much alike to the sense of smell 
that only an expert can differentiate 
them. All things that have the same 
scent would then rhyme, just as would 
all objects that are alike to the feel, such 


as “ velvet’? and “peach,” ‘sand’ and 
‘‘sugar,’’ and ‘* baseball bat ’? and ‘‘ pump- 
handle.’ Then all articles that taste alike 


would be known as taste rhymes, such 
as “blanc mange” and “rennet,” and 
‘ olives’ and *‘ Russia leather.’’ 

This system would widen the scope and 
increase the limitations of many poets, 


and would doubtless add greatly to the 


grandeur and picturesqueness ughish 
song. In conclusion I may say that I have 
a private collection of rhyme > ranteed 
to fill the bill, whieh I a ng to 
sell outright for cash, lease f number 
of years, close out on easy t s, or dis- 
pose of on the installment pl They are 
arranged on the ends of couy and qua- 
trains, that the purchaser may see at a 
glance how they may b sed without 
spoiling the accent. lor inst 


He was a very sick bat 


When flattened by the | : bat 
Then there are other rhy s, such as 
bogies’? and ‘ stogies,”’ aware ’’ 
and ‘* Delaware,”’ ‘* Utopia’ cornu. 
copia,” 2 ampelopsis ”’ and natop- 
sis,”’ “‘eornia’’ and * Califor ’ “ deli- 
cate’? and * vellieate,’’ ete. 
rhe cabinet is also warra ed not to 
contain such rhymes as ‘en in” and 
‘bean,’ “nepenthe ’’ and (me de 
menthe,”’ or ** seapula’’ and pular.’’ 
The only rhyme for popu 
I know of, is tip-topular 
Mav my mind be ever cockneved 
If it’s bandy-legged or knock-kneed. 


R. kK. M trick. 
oa 


THE CONFEDERATE RE-UNION 
AT CHARLESTON, S.C. 


On the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th days of 
the coming May, the City of Charleston, 
S.C., will throw wide her hospitable gates 
and welcome to her hearth-stones the 


United Confederate Veterans America. 


From all parts of the Southern Jand, 
from the rolling plains of Texas and the 
fertile valley of the Mississiy from the 


Alabama to the blue 
peaks of Virginia and the pal: 
of Carolina, from the desert 


sunny shores of 
-girt shores 

sands of 
Tampa and the pine forests Georgia to 
the mountain tops of Tennessee, and the 
verdure-clad hills of Kentucky, there will 
come marching to Charleston the broken 
he Confed- 
eracy. Year by year the ranks of the 


battalions of the armies o 


gray-haired veterans of Lee’s legions grow 
thinner and the rolleall briefer, but each 
returning spring finds then eeting to- 


more and 


gether again to clasp hands « 


: 
i 
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? 
Be 
: 
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tell over again their memories of bivouac 
and battlefield. This year they will as- 
semble on the spot where the first gun of 
the war was fired in April, 1861, and, 
thirty-thousand will revisit the 
ramparts of Fort Sumter, 
whose cannon, thirty-eight years ago, re- 
verberated round the world. 

The meeting of the Confederate veterans 


strong, 


grass - grown 


is a notable assemblage each year in the 
South, and the City of Charleston in anti- 
cipation of the coming of the old soldiers, 
has undertaken to give them a warm re- 
ception and provide them with fitting ac- 
commodations for their assemblies. To 
this end one of the city parks has been 
dedicated to the uses of the Re-union, and 
upon it is now being erected a great audi- 
torium building, designed to accommodate 
ten thousand persons. 

A fair idea of its external appearance is 
given by the accompanying illustration, 
furnished for Frank Lesiie’s Popunar 
Montuty through the courtesy of Mayor 
Smyth. 
gance of design and convenience of accom- 
modations, the Auditorium will be un- 


In solidity of construction, ele- 
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rivaled in the Southern States. Its in- 
terior dimensions are 250 x 150 feet, which 
space will be devoted chiefly to the pur- 
poses of the great assembly hall and the 
stage, but numerous committee and recep- 
tion rooms will also be provided. The 
material used in the construction is brick, 
iron and steel. In dignity of appearance 
and in architectural finish, it will be the 
handsoimest hall ever provided for the re- 
ception of the old soldiers, who are rightly 
considered by the Charlestonians as 
worthy of the best and highest within 
their gift. 

When the Re-union has finished its ses- 
sions, the Auditorium will remain to com- 
memorate the great assembly, and during 
the years to come it will stand as a per- 
manent memorial hall, where 
social, religious, political and other gath- 


business, 


erings from every section of the country 
will often assemble, amid the engrossing 
interest of business and social affairs to be 
reminded of the valor of the soldiers of 


this now re-united nation, and call to 


mind the sacrifices of the men-who once 
wore the gray. 


— St. Julien Grimké. 





THE AUDITORIUM. 








APRIL WEATHER. 


(RONDEL. ) 


[N the shadow of your eves 
Love lies dreaming, 
Softly gleaming, 


With a pe nsive siveel surmise. 


Will some sterner light arise, 
Where now beaming 


In the shadow of your eves 
y y 


Love lies dreaming ? 


With a thousand tragedies 
Life is teeming, 
r ; 
lears are streaming, 
: While unheeding tears or sighs, 
In the shadow of your eyes 


Love lies dreaming. 


—ARTHUR MARVELL, 

















“YOU NEVER TOLD ME HE WAS SUCH A PRETTY Boy!’’ 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B. WENZELL. 


illustrating“ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “ The Pride of Jenni 
See page 609, 








